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The 10.7-minute period previously obtained from Co(n, y) and Ni(m, p) reactions was 
produced by a Co(d, p) reaction. The increased activity from this latter reaction made energy 
measurements possible. The beta-rays were measured with a magnetic spectrometer. In spite 
of the difficulties caused by the rapid decay of the activity, the best interpretation of the data 
is that the beta-rays are a continuous spectrum. The end point was evaluated at 1.35+0.1 Mev. 
Absorption measurements indicated that each beta-ray is accompanied by approximately one 
gamma-ray of 1.5+0.2-Mev energy. The 5.3-year period radiations previously studied were 
also investigated and found to consist of a 1.7+0.2-Mev gamma-ray and a 220+20-Kev 
beta-ray spectrum. These data suggest that Co® may consist of isomeric nuclei in which the 
two activities decay independently, as an alternative to the previously reported scheme of 


disintegration. 





INTRODUCTION 


RECENT mass spectrographic investiga- 

tion of cobalt has shown that this element 
consists of a single stable isotope of mass number 
59.1 It is therefore necessary to consider the slow 
neutron induced activities, 5.3 years and 10.7 
minutes, as isomers with mass number 60. The 
radiations from the 5.3-year period were first 
studied by Risser? who found a 1.5—2.0-Mev 
gamma-ray, a beta-ray spectrum with an ab- 
sorption end point in aluminum at 30 mg/cm’, 
and another weak beta-ray group with an end 
point at about 650 mg/cm?. Later measurements 
by Livingood and Seaborg,* however, indicated 
that the gamma-ray energy was 1.3 Mev, that 


* Now at Princeton University. 

1J. J. Mitchell, H. S. Brown, and R. D. Fowler, Phys. 
Rev. 60, 359 (1941). 

2 J. R. Risser, Phys. Rev. 52, 768 (1937). 

3 J. J. Livingood and G. T. Seaborg, Phys. Rev. 53, 847 
(1938). 


the soft beta-rays had a somewhat greater range 
of 30 mg/cm? to 60 mg/cm’, and that the weaker 
beta-ray group had a range of about 300 mg/cm?. 

A description of the characteristic radiations of 
the 10.7-minute period has not been previously 
reported, probably because of the low yield ob- 
tained in Co(n, y) and Ni(m, p) reactions. It has 
been suggested,‘ however, that the radiations 
consist largely of conversion electrons resulting 
from an isomeric transition from an upper level 
(10.7 minutes) to a lower level (5.3 years) in Co®. 
Since it was found possible to produce this 
activity by a Co(d, p) reaction with an intensity 
several thousand times that obtained from 
Co(n, y) and Ni(n, p) reactions, a further in- 
vestigation of the radiations was made. The 
radiations from the 5.3-year activity were also 
studied in order to determine whether the two 
periods were genetically related. 


‘J. J. Livingood and G. T. Seaborg, Phys. Rev. 60, 913 
(1941). 
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Fic. 1. Fermi plot of 10.7-minute Co®® beta-ray spectrum. 


THE 10.7-MINUTE PERIOD 


The 10.7-minute activity was produced by 
deuteron bombardment of Hilger No. 11045 
V.P.S. cobalt metal. Spectroscopic analysis indi- 
cates that the impurities in this metal are nickel 
in a concentration less than 0.1 percent and 
traces of copper, chromium, zinc, lead, silver, 
iron, and calcium totaling about 0.1 percent. The 
short-lived activities produced from these im- 
purities were present in a very low intensity and 
did not affect the measurement of the Co® 
activity, which was verified to decay with a half- 
life of 10.7 minutes. Hence, no chemical separa- 
tions were made previous to the energy measure- 
ments of the short-lived radiations. 

The ratio of the beta-ray and gamma-ray 
activities as measured with an ionization chamber 
and Wulf electrometer indicated that approxi- 


mately one gamma-ray was emitted for each 


beta-ray. The lead absorption coefficient of the 
gamma-ray activity was 0.58 cm—', corresponding 
to an energy of 1.5+0.2 Mev. 

The beta-rays emitted were measured with a 
magnetic beta-ray spectrometer, which is de- 
scribed elsewhere.* It appears from this spectrum 
that the 10.7-minute beta-rays are continuous. 
There is some indication of a tail due to recoils 
from the 1.5-Mev gamma-ray which accompanied 
the beta-emission. If one allows for this tail the 
end point is found near 5800Hp or about 1.3 Mev. 
A beta-emitter of this energy and half-life gives a 
point on the first Sargent curve, and therefore the 


5 John W. DeWire, M. L. Pool, and J. D. Kurbatov, 
Phys. Rev. 61, 564 (1942). 


10.7-minute transition, Co® to Ni®, is probably 
an allowed transition. The Fermi plot of this 
spectrum, as shown in Fig. 1, also had a slight tail 
indicating the presence of gamma-ray recoils. 
From the momentum distribution and the Fermi 
plot the end-point energy is evaluated at 1.35+0.1 
Mev. 


THE 5.3-YEAR PERIOD 


The 5.3-year period was also produced by 
deuteron bombardment of Hilger cobalt. The 
long-lived activities, which might be produced 
from the previously mentioned impurities are 
250-day zinc, 310-day manganese, 47-day iron, 
180-day calcium, and 85-day scandium. These 
and other elements were chemically separated so 
that their activities would not mask the soft 
cobalt radiations. These separations were com- 
plicated by the fact that it was necessary to keep 
the total bulk to a minimum so that thin samples 
could be prepared. 

The activated metal was dissolved in aqua 
regia with the addition of a few milligrams of tin. 
The solution was evaporated several times with 
nitric acid and filtered off to remove any volatile 
radioactive substances. During this process no 
carriers were added so that minute concentrations 
of di- and tri-valent elements were adsorbed by 
the meta-stannic acid. Since cobalt was present in 
a weighable quantity (300 milligrams), its loss 
due to adsorption was negligible. 

Carriers of about 50 milligrams each of sodium, 
calcium, strontium, and barium were added and 
cobalt was precipitated after oxidation as co- 
baltic hydroxide by potassium hydroxide. The 
precipitate was filtered off, washed, and dissolved 
in nitric acid. One hundred milligrams of the rare 
earth elements were added and were precipitated 
as the oxalate and filtered off. The filtrate was 
evaporated, ignited, and converted into the 
chloride. 

Carriers of 50 milligrams each of the trivalent 
elements iron and chromium were then intro- 
duced and the solution was added to ammonium 
hydroxide. The precipitate was filtered off and 
reprecipitated by the same process to avoid any 
loss of cobalt. Finally carriers of phosphate ions, 
nickel, zinc, manganese, and other elements which 
did not interfere with the precipitation of cobalt 
were added. Cobalt was then precipitated with 
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a-nitroso-8-naphthol and was converted into 
Co;0, for measurement. All active impurities 
separated from cobalt were measured with a 
G-M immersion tube. When the activities were 
found to be considerable the chemical separations 
were repeated. 

The lead absorption coefficient of the gamma- 
ray activity was 0.54 cm, corresponding to an 
energy of 1.7+0.2 Mev. Lower energy gamma- 
rays were looked for but not observed. Beta-ray 
ranges in aluminum varied from 44 mg/cm? to 55 
mg/cm?, corresponding to an energy of 220+20 
kev. As previously reported,* the shape of the 
absorption curve indicated that the beta-rays 
were probably continuous. The presence of beta- 
rays with an absorption limit at 300 mg/cm? to 
400 mg/cm? was observed only in samples in 
which no chemical separations had been made. 
Hence, it is probable that this group of beta-rays 
does not belong to Co®, 

In order to estimate the relative activities due 
to the beta- and gamma-rays an ionization 
chamber filled with Freon at atmospheric pres- 
sure and having a 3 mg/cm? paper window was 
used. From the absorption curve taken with this 
chamber it was estimated that approximately one 
gamma-ray was emitted for each beta-ray. 

The ratio of the activities (5.3-year : 10.7- 


minute) which would have been produced by 
an infinitely long deuteron bombardment was 
greater than 200:1. The ratio of the slow 
neutron cross sections for the two periods® (5.3- 
year : 10.7-minute), when corrected to account 
for their production from the same stable isotope, 
is about 40 : 1. 

Isomeric decay of the 5.3-year period into the 
10.7-minute period is excluded by the fact that no 
1.35-Mev electrons are observed in the 5.3-year 

‘activity. Isomeric decay of the 10.7-minute 
period into the 5.3-year period is improbable 
since this level decays by continuous beta-emis- 
sion. An interpretation consistent with the data 
is that Co® consists of isomeric nuclei in which 
the two activities decay independently. 
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The mode of disintegration of the 47-day isotope of iron Fe®® has been investigated by 
spectrometer and coincidence techniques. The beta-ray spectrum is complex, consisting of 
two components of approximately equal intensity with end points 0.257+0.008 Mev and 
0.460+0.007 Mev. The low energy group is accompanied by gamma-rays of energy 1.30+0.02 
Mev, and the high energy group by gamma-rays of energy 1.10+0.02 Mev. No beta-rays 
of energy greater than 0.460 Mev are present to as much as 0.25 percent of the main group. 
The yield of Fe®® from an iron target bombarded by 12-Mev deuterons is 0.05 microcurie per 
microampere hour. Methods of purification and preparation are described. 


INTRODUCTION 
HE 47-day activity induced in iron by 
deuteron bombardment is uniquely as- 
signed to Fe®*’.! The use of this isotope in bio- 


1]. J. Livingood and G. T. Seaborg, Phys. Rev. 54, 51 
(1938). 


logical work has been widespread, although it has 
been considered a difficult substance to use be- 
cause of the low energy of the beta-radiation. 
The widely used dipping counter? has recently 


2W. F. Bale, F. L. Haven, and M. L. Le Fevre, Rev. Sci. 
Inst. 10, 193 (1939). 
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Fic. 1. The beta-ray spectrum of Fe®’, showing the two- 
component spectra. The high energy tail due to secondary 
electrons from the gamma-rays has been subtracted. The 
source was mounted on 0.001” Al and had a surface density 
of 1.5 mg/cm?. 


been shown to detect less than 5 percent as many 
disintegrations from a given sample as a properly 
constructed thin window counter.’ In view of the 
metabolic importance of this isotope, its radia- 
tions have appeared worth investigation in detail. 
Livingood and Seaborg' reported that 97 percent 
of the beta-rays constituted a spectrum with an 
end point at 0.4 Mev, with 3 percent extending to 
0.9 Mev, from observations on the absorption of 
the beta-rays in Al. They also found that gamma- 
radiation was present, the absorption of which in 
lead corresponded to an energy of 1.0 Mev. 


RADIOCHEMICAL PREPARATION OF Fe'® 


It is difficult to obtain high specific activities of 
Fe®®, since it is usually made by.a (d,p) reaction 
and is thus isotopic with the target material ; 
furthermore, the isotope Fe** from which it is 
made constitutes only 0.3 percent of stable iron. 
Fortunately, during the course of this work it was 
necessary to prepare radioactive iron of high 
specific activity for biological work, and bom- 
bardments of up to 6500 microampere hours were 
made on the M.I.T. cyclotron. Specific activities 
as great as 1.3 microcuries per milligram were ob- 
tained, and sufficiently thin sources for good beta- 


3J. F. Ross and M. F. Chapin, Rev. Sci. Inst. 13, 77 
(1942). 
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ray spectroscopy were prepared by electroplating 
the iron upon a suitable backing material. 

After activation, 100 mg/cm? were removed 
from the iron target face with an end mill. The 
coarse powder thus obtained was dissolved in 
6 M nitric acid, 10 mg of phosphorus added as 
phosphoric acid and the phosphate precipitated 
as ammonium phosphomolybdate. The precipi- 
tate was filtered off, 10 mg more phosphorus 
added, and the precipitation repeated. After re- 
moval of excess molybdenum with hydrogen sul- 
phide the iron was precipitated three times with 
pyridine.‘ Each time 1 mg of manganese and 1 
mg of cobalt were added as chlorides for carriers 
and the ferric hydroxide precipitate was dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid. The final precipitate was 
ignited and weighed as ferric oxide. 

Upper limits of radioactive impurities of iron 
thus obtained were: radiophosphorus <0.01 
percent of the total activity; radiocobalt plus 
radiomanganese <0.04 percent. A decay curve of 
this iron corresponded to 2«Fe** with no long lived 
ose detectable in 4} half-periods of 2.Fe*®®. The 
observed half-period was 46 days. 

Beta-ray sources of metallic iron were prepared 
by electrodeposition from an acid oxalate solution 
by a method similar to that of Ross and Chapin.* 
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Fic. 2. The origin of the spurious beta-ray tail. The 
appearance of the high energy tail is a function of the 
geometry of the apparatus. The crosses represent the data 
of Livingood and Seaborg (reference 1). 


* Ray, J. Lab. Clin. Med. 25, 745 (1940). 
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An electrolyte consisting of 10 percent saturated 
oxalic acid solution and 90 percent saturated 
ammonium oxalate solution was added to one to 
ten milligrams of radio-iron in the form of ferric 
chloride. A rotating platinum anode stirred the 
solution in a cylindrical cell. Cathodes of thin 
aluminum or brass foil formed the bottom of the 
cell making it possible to deposit the iron in a 
circular area of any desired size. A current den- 
sity of 0.3 amp./cm? over 3 cm? or less for 75 
minutes leaves approximately 0.005 mg of iron in 
solution. One to ten milligrams of iron are usually 
plated out. 

Gamma-ray sources were prepared by sealing 
ferric oxide into small thin wall glass capsules of 
approximately 0.2-ml volume. Secondary elec- 
tron radiators were fastened to a flattened end of 
the capsule with wax. 


RESULTS 
1. The Beta-Ray Spectrum 


The beta-ray spectrum obtained with the mag- 
netic lens beta-ray spectrometer by the use of a 
counter with a mica window of 7 microns thick- 
ness is shown in Fig. 1. It is seen that the main 
group of beta-rays has a maximum energy of 
0.460+0.007 Mev. There is also a very much less 
abundant group (about 1 percent with maximum 
energy about 1.1 Mev, not shown in Fig. 1). Ex- 
periments with sources of different thicknesses 
and different backing materials showed varying 
relative intensity of the high energy group. It was 
further noted that the end point of the high 
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Fic. 3. Fermi plot, (for Z = 26) of the beta-spectrum of Fe®*. 
The secondary electron tail has been subtracted. 
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Fic. 4. Spectrum of secondary electrons from a lead 
radiator due to the gamma-rays of Fe®*. The energies of the 
gamma-rays corresponding to the photoelectron lines are 
1.10+0.02 and 1.30+0.02 Mev. The arrow shows a line due 
to a 2-percent radiocobalt contamination, at Hp= 1010. 


energy electrons corresponded to the maximum 
energy of the Compton recoils from the highest 
energy gamma-ray present. Therefore, on the 
supposition that the high energy group might be 
gamma-ray secondaries and not a primary beta- 
ray spectrum at all, the source was covered with 
500 mg/cm? of Cu, sufficient to stop all these 
electrons if they were primary beta-rays, and 
again placed in the spectrometer. The high energy 
group remained unaltered with the copper ab- 
sorber in place. We conclude that the high energy 
group is not due to primary beta-rays but to 
secondaries from the gamma-rays. 

In addition, absorption measurements were 
taken with two arrangements shown in Fig. 2. 
Arrangement A, in which the source was sus- 
pended by strings, was considered satisfactory as 
to collimation and absence of scattering material. 
With this arrangement the high energy group is 
completely absent, while other arrangements, 
such as B, show high energy tails similar to that 
observed by Livingood and Seaborg.! We con- 
clude that if any high energy spectrum exists at 
all, its intensity must be less than 0.25 percent of 
the main spectrum. 

The Fermi plot of the beta-spectrum after 
correction for the gamma-ray secondaries is 
shown in Fig. 3. It is seen to break into two 
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Fic. 5. Probable mode of disintegration of Fe®°. 


straight lines corresponding to partial spectra 
whose end points are 0.257 and 0.460 Mev. 

The beta-decay of Fe’ is no doubt forbidden, 
and thus the significance of the breaking of the 
Fermi plot of the beta-ray spectrum into two 
linear components is not to be given too much 
significance, especially in view of the tentative 
character of current theory. In the usual inter- 
pretation, each component represents a branch to 
a different level in the product Co** nucleus. The 
verification of this interpretation in the present 
case is thus of considerable interest. 

The spectrum of secondary electrons excited in 
a 35 mg/cm? lead radiator by the gamma-rays is 
shown in Fig. 4. As previously reported there are 
2 gamma-rays of energies 1.10 and 1.30. 


2. Coincidence Measurements 


The number of beta-gamma coincidences per 
beta-ray showed immediately that the two 
gamma-rays are not in cascade, since the coinci- 
dence rate observed with a gamma-ray counter of 
known efficiency was characteristic of only one 
gamma-ray of about 1.2 Mev per beta-ray, and 
half what it would have been had the two gamma- 
rays been in cascade. An attempt to disclose the 
complexity of the beta-spectrum by finding a 
variation in the beta-gamma coincidence rate* as 


5M. Deutsch, A. Roberts, and L. G. Elliott, Phys. Rev. 
61, 389A (1942). 

* Throughout this section beta-gamma coincidence rates 
are taken per recorded beta-ray and gamma-gamma rates 
are taken per recorded gamma-ray. 
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Fic. 6. Coincidence spectrum of Fe®*. The full line shows 
the shape of the curve to be expected from the energy level 
scheme of Fig. 5, and the known shape of the efficiency 
curve of the gamma-ray counter. The curve is normalized 
to the experimental points for the higher energy spectrum 
(above 0.26 Mev). 


absorber was interposed before the beta-counter 
was unsuccessful, as a rise at low energies could 
not be unequivocally established. It was also 
found, with the ‘‘poor’’ geometry necessary in 
coincidence experiments, that as absorber was 
interposed the coincidence rate fell off, gradually 
approaching zero at the 0.460-Mev end point, 
since the secondary electrons constituting the 
high energy tail do not coincide with gamma- 
radiation. This observation is of no use in de- 
termining the origin of the tail, however, since 
these electrons would not coincide with gamma- 
rays if they were either a high energy branch to 
the ground state of Co*® or secondaries from 
a gamma-ray not coinciding with other gamma- 
rays. 

Since the gamma-rays apparently do not coin- 
cide with each other, one might suppose that 
they represent transitions directly to the ground 
state from excited levels, respectively, 1.10 and 
1.30 Mev above the ground state. The beta-ray , 
transitions would end upon these levels, as in 
Fig. 5, the difference between their end points 
corresponding to the difference between the 
gamma-ray energies within the experimental 
error. This scheme does predict, however, a some- 
what higher beta-gamma coincidence rate for the 
low energy beta-ray spectrum since the efficiency 
of the gamma-ray counter is higher for the higher 
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energy gamma-ray. The failure to observe this 
rise in the absorption experiment is not con- 
clusive, since the number of electrons in the low 
energy spectrum counted is less than half of the 
total even with zero absorber, because of source 
thickness and counter window absorption. A 
much better chance of observing the rise at low 
energies will be obtained by measuring the beta- 
gamma coincidence rate on the spectrometer, 
where the relative number of electrons from each 
spectrum at low energies is much more favorable. 
The beta-gamma coincidence spectrum so taken 
is shown in Fig. 6, and the predicted rise at low 
energies verified. 

A considerable number of attempts to detect 
gamma-gamma coincidences were made. Ac- 
cording to the disintegration scheme of Fig. 5 
none is to be expected. Careful repeated meas- 
urements gave a weighted mean value of 
(0.050+0.033) X 10-* gamma-gamma coincidence 
in the standard gamma-gamma set-up. Careful 
search of the gamma-ray spectrum for a 200-kev 
gamma-ray due to an occasional transition be- 
tween the excited levels shows that such a 
gamma-ray cannot be present to more than five 
percent of the intensity of the competing 1.30- 
Mev gamma-ray. In fact Fig. 4 shows a peak in 
this neighborhood due to the LZ conversion in lead 
of the 131-kev gamma-ray of a 2-percent radio- 
cobalt contamination which was subsequently re- 
moved. If one attempts to attribute the observed 
gamma-gamma coincidences to such a transition, 
the known efficiencies of the gamma-ray counters 
for gamma-rays of the energies involved predict a 
gamma-gamma coincidence rate of not more than 
0.015X10-*. We do not think our apparatus 
capable of greater accuracy than that already 
obtained in measuring so small a number of true 
coincidences (less than 1 percent of the coinci- 
dence background). We are therefore inclined to 
question the significance of the observed gamma- 
gamma coincidence rate. 


DISCUSSION 


The reasonably certain establishment of the 
disintegration scheme of Fig. 5 shows that the 


splitting of the Fermi plot may be of significance 
in establishing complexity of the beta-ray emis- 
sion, even in cases of such low energy and highly 
forbidden disintegrations as this. 

A word or two as to the angular momentum of 
the levels involved is in order. The ground state 
of Co*® is known to have a total angular mo- 
mentum of 7/2.° The two beta-ray spectra have 
approximately equal probabilities, and since they 
do not differ greatly in total disintegration energy 
(0.77 and 0.97 Mev) it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that they are about equally forbidden. On 
the other hand, beta-decay directly to the ground 
state is highly forbidden, and from the con- 
siderably greater energy available for such a 
transition it would seem that it must be forbidden 
at least twice more than the observed transitions. 
Unique angular momentum or parity assign- 
ments from these data are not possible. The 
indicated value for the angular momentum of the 
ground state of Fe*® is different from that of Co®® 
by at least two units, and thus may perhaps be 
satisfied by the values 3 or 3. 


Yield of Fe*® 


Since knowledge of the gamma-ray counter 
efficiency and the disintegration scheme permit 
the determination of the number of disinte- 
grations per minute without comparison with 
curie standards an estimate of the total yield of 
Fe®® with 12-Mev deuterons was made. The 
principal errors are those of deuteron beam cur- 
rent measurement during the bombardment. At 
12 Mev the yield is at least 0.05 microcurie per 
microampere hour. This is greater than the re- 
ported Berkeley yield of 0.03 microcurie per 
microampere hour’ at 16 Mev. 
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If spin-orbit coupling and the difference between neutron-neutron, neutron-proton, and 
proton-proton forces are neglected, the energies of the ground states of the nuclei beyond 
oxygen can be expressed in terms of the symmetry character of the wave functions and a 
smoothly varying function of atomic weight. With the same assumptions, the energies of the 
excited states of these nuclei can be expressed in similar terms. Thus the difference in energy 
of the ground states and the excited states of the same symmetry would be expected to vary 
smoothly as a function of mass number. Since each state is a supermultiplet of states which 
will be split under the influence of spin-orbit coupling, it will not in general be possible to 
observe this behavior of the energy levels. However, in the case of the alpha-particle nuclei, 
the low-lying excited states are singlets so the regularity should be observable. Unfortunately 
there are insufficient experimental data on the excited states of these nuclei to make a positive 
statement as to agreement, but those data which are available do not disagree with the sug- 





gested behavior. 





T has been shown by Wigner! that the energies 
of the ground states of the nuclei beyond oxy- 
gen can be calculated by means of a simple ex- 
pression involving the symmetry character of the 
wave function in the ground state and a smoothly 
varying function of atomic weight. This result is 
obtained by neglecting the spin-orbit coupling 
and the difference between neutron-neutron, 
neutron-proton, and proton-proton forces except 
for the average effect of the Coulomb interaction. 
Barkas? has compared the theoretical masses of 
the nuclei obtained in this way with the experi- 
mental masses and has found reasonably good 
agreement between them. 

If the energies of the excited states are calcu- 
lated with the same approximations, they are 
expressions of the same type as those for the 
ground states. Thus the difference in energy of 
the ground states and the excited states of the 
same symmetry character would be expected to 
vary smoothly as a function of the mass number 
of the nuclei. However, each state is a super- 
multiplet® of states which will be split into its 
many components under the influence of the spin- 
orbit coupling. In addition it is likely that states 
belonging to different multiplets will be mixed. 
Therefore, it will in general be very difficult to 
make any correlation between the experimentally 
observed excited states and those predicted in 

1E. Wigner, Phys. Rev. 51, 947 (1937). 


2W. H. Barkas, Phys. Rev. 55, 691 (1939). 
3 E. Wigner, Phys. Rev. 51, 106 (1937). 


first approximation by the Wigner theory. The 
only type of state for which it seems feasible to 
make this correlation is that belonging to a singlet 
supermultiplet® of the (0,0,0) type. Even these 
states may give trouble if the influence of the 
tensor spin-orbit coupling is important? since this 
interaction mixes the (0,0,0) state with other 
multiplets. However, the general success of the 
Wigner theory in giving the masses of the nuclei 
seems to indicate that the influence of the tensor 
interaction on the ground states is not very great. 
Therefore, it may not be a factor of great im- 
portance in determining the energies of the low 
excited states. 

The low states of the alpha-particle nuclei are 
expected to be (0,0,0) multiplets, so the difference 
in energy between these states and the ground 
states would be expected to behave as a smoothly 
varying function of atomic number if the influ- 
ence of the tensor force is small. An evaluation of 
this smooth function for these nuclei would make 
it possible to determine what the energies of the 
excited states of other nuclei in the same region of 
the periodic table would be if spin-orbit coupling 
were negligible. Comparison with the actual ex- 
perimental energies of these excited states would 
then lead to information concerning the spin- 
orbit coupling. 


‘A rough calculation by E. Gerjuoy and J. Schwinger 
[Phys. Rev. 61, 138 (1942) ] indicates that the influence of 
the tensor interaction on the energy of the ground state of 
He‘ may not be negligible. The influence on the energy of an 
excited state would probably be even more important. 
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Fic. 1. The solid lines indicate experimentally observed energy levels and 
transitions. The transitions associated with the broken lines are predicted but 
not yet observed. The horizontal broken lines are the positions of the lowest 
(110) levels of the corresponding nuclei as calculated by means of a formula 
given by Barkas (reference 2). 


by Curran, Dee, and Strothers.* They assume 
that the 3-Mev and 1.5-Mev gammas are in 
cascade. However, such an arrangement of levels 
would lead to a mass for Na* which would be 
much higher than expected on the basis of present 
ideas about nuclei. The best evidence for the level 
scheme given in Fig. 1 is that the levels b and c 
are in excellent agreement with those found by 
Wilkins® who measured the energies of protons 
which had been inelastically scattered from Mg. 
He assigned the level d to Mg**, but it may be a 
level of Mg™ corresponding to a gamma-ray of 
approximately 4.5 Mev tentatively reported by 
Curran, Dee, and Strothers* for the reaction 
Na*(p,y)Mg™. 

The data on Al**-Si** are taken from Livingston 
and Bethe.'® According to them, the beta-transi- 


The purpose of the present note is to point out 
that the known data on the excited states of the 
nuclei Ne*®, Mg”, Si?8, S*, A**, and Ca*® do not 
disagree with the suggested behavior. Unfortu- 
nately there are insufficient data to make any 
positive statement as to agreement, but it is to be 
hoped that calling attention to these facts will 
stimulate experimental work which will complete 
the picture. 

The observed energy levels of Ne?®, Mg**, Si?8, 
S®, A**®, Ca*®, and the beta- and gamma-transi- 
tions leading to them are indicated in Fig. 1 by 
the solid lines. The levels 0, d, e, f, g, h of Ne?® 
have been obtained by Bonner* by measuring the 
neutron energies in the F!°(d,n) Ne”® reaction. His 
high energy maxima are too broad to allow a 
separation of the levels 6 and c. The beta- and 
gamma-assignments are taken from Curran and 
Strothers.? The b—a and c—b transitions have 
not been observed. 

The beta- and gamma-ray spectra assigned to 
Na*™ are somewhat different from the latest given 


8S. C. Curran, P. I. Dee, and J. E. Strothers, Proc. Roy. 
Soc. A174, 546 (1940). 

®T. R. Wilkins, Phys. Rev. 60, 365 (1941). 

10 M. S. Livingston and H. A. Bethe, Rev. Mod. Phys. 9 
245 (1937). This assignment has recently been contradicted 
by the coincidence experiments of Watase [Proc. Physico- 
Math. Soc. Jap. 23, 618 (1941) ]. He found no evidence for a 
complex beta-spectrum and therefore assumes that the 3.3- 
Mev beta-transition is followed by the 2.3-Mev gamma- 
transition, thus increasing the mass of Al** by 2.3 Mev. 


5 Only these nuclei have been considered because the 
This mass is in complete disagreement with the theoretical 


nuclei at either end of this series involve a change from one 





closed shell to another. 


° T. W. Bonner, Proc. Roy. Soc. A174, 339 (1940). 
7S. C. Curran and J. E. Strothers, Proc. Camb. Phil. 


Soc. 36, 252 (1940). 


value obtained by Barkas and may indicate that the tensor 
force is particularly important in ‘determining the mass of 

Al*®, It is hoped that this coincidence experiment will be 
repeated within a short time. 
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tion to state b must be weak since the beta- 
spectrum of Al?’ appears to be simple. The maxi- 
mum energy of the beta-spectrum of P® is taken 
from the results of Lawson."' No gamma-radia- 
tion has been observed. The levels of Cl** and A** 
are those given by Barkas.? The beta-transition 
appears to be energetically forbidden. The energy 
difference K*°-Ca*® has been taken from the 
results of Henderson.” 

Evidently there is a correspondence between 
those levels in Fig. 1 which carry the same label. 
Thus it would be assumed that the energies of the 
levels of type b are a smooth function of atomic 
weight. Apparently the level c continues to rise so 
that it is above the ground state of Al** and P®, 
thereby causing the beta-transition to follow a 
different path. Similarly the level d is rising rather 
rapidly at S* so it is above the ground state of 
P® and the only possible beta-transition is that 
to the ground state of S*®. Direct energy level 
determinations for Si?*, S*, A%*, and Ca*® are 
essential for a verification of this behavior. 

All of the lower levels of the alpha-particle 
nuclei are (0,0,0) states. However, the ground 
states of F?°, Na™, etc. are (1,1,0) states and there 
are corresponding states of the same multiplet for 
the alpha-particle nuclei. The positions of these 
levels have been estimated by means of formulae 
given by Barkas* on the basis of the Wigner 
theory. They are indicated by the horizontal 
broken lines in Fig. 1. Apparently levels g and h 
and possibly f belong to the (110) multiplet. 

Information concerning the angular momenta 
and parity of the states can be obtained by con- 
sidering the product of the lifetime ¢ for the beta- 
transition and a function, J (Emax), of the maxi- 


1 J. L. Lawson, Phys. Rev. 56, 131 (1939). 
2 W. J. Henderson, Phys. Rev. 55, 238 (1939). 


TABLE I. Values of Jt/log 2 for the given 
radioactive elements. 


Element F Na Al P 
10-5Jt/log 2 8.00 8.62 1.44 672 


mum beta-energy which gives the dependence of 
the lifetime on this energy. For an allowed transi- 
tion this product should be of the order of magni- 
tude of'* 10° and increases roughly by a factor of 
100 for each order in which the transition is 
forbidden. The values of Jt/log 2 are given in 
Table I under the assumption that the observed 
beta-spectra are essentially simple. The fact that 
all values are at least of the order of 10° agrees 
with the fact that a (110)—+(000) transition is 
forbidden at least in first order for either Fermi or 
Gamow-Teller selection rules.“ Apparently the 
P®—S* transition is even more strongly for- 
bidden, as one would expect if the symmetry of 
the ground state of P* is the same as that of F° 
and Na*. The data on the decay of K*° were not 
included since this nucleus has one neutron out- 
side of a closed shell so that no correlation be- 
tween its ground state and those of the other 
beta-active nuclei can be expected. 

No attempt has been made to assign the 
angular momenta of the levels because there are 
many possibilities depending on the parity, the 
spin in the lowest state of the (110) multiplet of 
the radioactive nuclei, and the particular type of 
selection rule (Fermi or Gamow-Teller) assumed. 
We can say that there is no contradiction if one 
assumes that corresponding levels have the same 
parity and orbital angular momenta. The ap- 
parent contradiction in the case of Al?*—Si*?* may 
be due to an inversion of the (110) multiplet 
in Al’, 


13 E. Wigner, Phys. Rev. 56, 519 (1939). 
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The collision processes leading to the production of 
protons by single electron collisions with molecular 
hydrogen were investigated. A mass spectrometer was 
used for the analysis. The electron beam, along which 
ions were produced, was coaxial with a cylindrical con- 
ductor, and the radial field within this conductor due to 
the electron space charge was used as an energy selector 
for the ions. The ions measured were those moving initially 
at right angles to the electron beam. The “fast” protons 
(ions having several electron volts of energy) found by 


Bleakney were observed, and a rough measurement of the 
cross section for their production was made. The cross 
section was found to reach a maximum of about 0.015 
cm?/cm?’ for 110-volt electrons. No evidence was found 
for the slow protons observed by Bleakney. It is believed 
that these were formed by secondary collision processes. 
From the theory developed by Smith, it is possible to 
compute roughly the initial energy distribution of the 
ions. The distributions are in accord with the potential 
energy curves of the hydrogen molecule.. 





INTRODUCTION 


HE mechanism of proton production by 

electron collisions in molecular hydrogen 
has been the subject of many investigations.'~* 
Of particular interest is the work of Bleakney.*‘ 
Analyzing the results of electron collisions in 
hydrogen with a mass spectrometer, Bleakney 
found evidence for two groups of protons, one 
group having kinetic energies of the order of 
several electron volts and the other group 
having essentially thermal energies. The ion 
clearing field was used as an energy selector to 
separate these groups of ions. 

The protons having relatively large energies 
(‘‘fast’”” protons) were readily understandable in 
terms of an excitation of the molecule from the 
ground state to state f (see Fig. 1) in the elec- 
tronic diagram. Upon application of the Franck- 
Condon principle’ to this excitation, it is 
necessary that the dissociating atom and proton 
share from 10 to 15 electron volts between them. 
The collision process giving rise to the slow 
protons is not so clear, however. Bleakney 
attributed them to excitations to the electronic 
state for the molecular ion (state e, Fig. 1), 
indicating that a portion of the potential energy 
curve for this state, lying within the Franck- 


1A, J. Dempster, Phil. Mag. 31, 438 (1916). 

2H. D. Smyth, Phys. Rev. 25, 452 (1925). 

3H. D. Smyth and E. U. Condon, Proc. Nat. Acad. 14, 
871 (1928). 

*W. Bleakney, Phys. Rev. 35, 1180 (1930). 

5 W. Bleakney, Phys. Rev. 38, 496 (1932). 

6 J]. W. Hiby, Ann. d. Physik 34, 5, 473 (1939). 

7E. U. Condon, Phys. Rev. 32, 858 (1928). 
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Condon region, was above the dissociation level. 
Curve e in Fig. 1, which was taken from the 
work of Burrau,® indicates that this process is 
not very probable. 

The slower protons observed by Bleakney 
might arise from secondary collision processes. 
A possible process is the dissociation of the 


Energy in Electron Volts 
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Fic. 1. Potential energy curves for the electronic states of 
the hydrogen molecule. 


8 Burrau, Kgl. Danske Vid. Selskal. Math-fys. Med. 7, 14 
(1927). 
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Fic. 2. Sectional view of the experimental apparatus. 


molecule into two atoms, with subsequent 
ionization of one of the atoms, as indicated: 


H2+e—H+Hi+e (1) 
H,+e—-H,*+2e. 


The collision cross section for the first step in 
this process has been computed by Massey and 
Mohr,? and they find it to be quite large for low 
electron energies (around 15 volts). However, 
the cross section decreases rapidly for higher 
energies. This dissociation process (excitation 
to state b, Fig. 1) gives the atoms a considerable 
amount of kinetic energy, and they would be 
expected to go to the walls of the apparatus. 
They may, however, return and form an ap- 
preciable atomic concentration, depending on 
the rate of recombination at the walls. Another 
process giving rise to slow atomic ions involves 
molecule-molecular ion collisions: 


H2+H2+—>H3t+Hi (2) 
H;+t-—H it+He. 


®N. Massey and F. Mohr, Proc. Roy. Soc. A135, 258 


(1932). 
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The unstable ion H;* and the products resulting 
from it have been observed by several investi- 
gators.” %" In order for this process to occur, 
the molecular ion must acquire enough energy 
to dissociate the molecule.” 

In view of the results of Bleakney, it seemed 
worthwhile to investigate again the collision 
processes in hydrogen, in order to see if the 
production of slow protons was the result of a 
direct collision process. Furthermore, it was 
thought worthwhile to attempt to make a rough 
measurement of the collision cross section for 
the production of the fast protons (excitation 
to state f, Fig. 1). This process is somewhat 
similar to the simple dissociation process (exci- 
tation to state 5), and the two cross sections 
might be expected to be comparable and to vary 
similarly with electron energy. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


The experimental apparatus is shown in 
cross section in Fig. 2. Electrons are emitted by 
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Detail 


Fic. 3. Sectional view of the experimental apparatus 
(section through MM of Fig. 2). U, port for electrical con- 
nections. Z, port for ionization gauge. 


© H. D. Smyth, J. Frank. Inst. 198, 795 (1924). 
1 T, R. Hogness and E. G. Lunn, Phys. Rev. 26, 44 


(1925). 
122K. E. Dorsch and H. Kallmann, Zeits. f. Physik 53, 80 


(1929). 
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the filament F and are accelerated and collimated 
by the electrodes A and B. The electron beam 
is coaxial with the cylindrical electrode C. The 
electron current is collected at the target T. 
The electrode D was used in adjusting the 
collimation and direction of the electron beam. 

Hydrogen was introduced into the vacuum 
system through the tube Z, and ions were 
formed by electron collision along the electron 
beam. Some of the ions go toward the slit in C 
(indicated by broken lines in Fig. 2). They are 
accelerated by the electrodes E and G, concentric 
with C. Under the action of the magnetic field 
parallel to the electron beam, the ions move in 
a circular path and are collected at the electrode 
I, which is surrounded by the guard J. The ion 
path is indicated by the broken line in Fig. 3, 
a sectional view through MM of Fig. 2. The 
magnetic field also serves to confine the electron 
beam. 

The distinction between the collision processes 
leading to proton production is accomplished by 
the separation of the protons according to their 
kinetic energies. The field within the cylinder 
C due to the space charge of the electron beam 
is used as the energy selector. The radial varia- 
tion of potential across the interior of a cylindrical 
conductor, in which there is an axial electron 
beam, has been computed by Smith." The 
potential distribution is shown in Fig. 4, where 
V represents the potential (with respect to the 
electron source) at a point r from the axis of the 
cylinder. The space charge potential Ve will, 
of course, increase with increasing electron 
current and decrease with increasing electron 
energy. Ions produced by electron collisions in 
the beam will be able to reach the walls of the 
cylinder C (and the slit) only if they have at 
least an energy eVr, where Vz is the potential 
difference between the center of the beam and 
the wall. The potential variation across the 
beam is neglected. 

This experimental arrangement also serves to 
suppress proton production by molecule-molecu- 
lar ion interactions. As was mentioned above, 
the molecular ion must acquire some energy to 
make this process possible. Molecular ions 
produced in the beam are effectively trapped 


18 L. P. Smith and P. L. Hartman, J. App. Phys. 11, 220 
(1940). 
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there by the space charge field, unless their 
thermal energies are enough for them to reach 
the wall. In any case, they can acquire no energy 
from the radial field. There is, of course, a 
potential gradient along the beam, but this must 
be small. 

As indicated in Fig. 2, the vacuum system 
was constructed almost entirely of stainless 
steel, U.S. 18-8 non-magnetic steel being used 
throughout. The electron gun was carried on 
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Fic. 4. Radial potential distribution across the cylinder 
C. Vo=potential difference between electron source and 
cylinder C. Ve=potential difference between middle of 
electron beam and wall. R=inner radius of cylinder C. 
p=radius of electron beam. 


one press seal, and it was centered with respect 
to C by the glass sleeve N. The filament was 
spiral of 5-mil tungsten wire. The aperture in B 
had a diameter of 1 mm and that in the cap on 
C a diameter of 2 mm. Electrodes B and C 
were held at fixed potentials, and the potential 
corresponding to the desired electron energy 
applied between the filament and C. Beam 
currents as large as 900 microamperes could be 
obtained with electron energies of 40 volts or 
more, though it was found desirable to limit the 
current to about 500 microamperes. From the 
size of the discolored spot found on the target 7, 
it was concluded that the beam divergence was 
not appreciable. 

The electrodes C, E, and D were mounted 
from the cylinder G by the Pyrex bead construc- 
tion shown in the detail drawing in Fig. 3. 
The slits in C, E, and G were 1 mm wide and 
6 mm long. A small fixed ion accelerating 
potential was applied between C and £, and 
the rest of the accelerating potential between E 
and G. The ion collector J was mounted from J 
by the same method used for C. The ion current 
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Fic. 5. Mass spectrum of hydrogen ions. 


was measured with an electrometer tube circuit 
of the modified Barth type,’ '® with the Western 
Electric D96475 tube. A maximum sensitivity 
of about 10,000 mm per volt was available, 
when a grid resistance of about 10'° ohms was 
used. 

The system was evacuated by an oil diffusion 
pump of the type described by Malter and 
Marcuvitz.'* A Cenco Megavac provided the 
fore vacuum. The hydrogen gas leaked into the 
system through a Hoke high vacuum valve. 
Commercial tank hydrogen was regarded as 
sufficiently pure for this work, as a mass- 
spectrometric analysis was being made. The 
operating pressure was about 510-5 mm Hg. 

The magnetic field for the mass analysis was 
provided by a pair of Helmholtz coils. These 
coils gave a field of about 370 gauss at their 
center, with 7 amperes in the coils. The coils 
were mounted so their axis could be aligned with 
the desired direction of the electron beam. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


A representative mass spectrum of the 
hydrogen ions is shown in Fig. 5. The magnetic 
field is held constant during such a series of 


4G, Barth, Zeits. f. Physik 87, 399 (1934). 
15D, B. Penick, Rev. Sci. Inst. 6, 115 (1935). 
16. Malter and N. Marcuvitz, Rev. Sci. Inst. 9, 92 


(1938). 


measurements. The identification of the ion 
peaks is indicated in Fig. 5. At relatively high 
gas pressures, there was some background in the 
mass spectrum. This was attributed to the 
results of ion-molecule collisions in the ion- 
accelerating or in the analyzing region. 

In order to observe the energy selection effect 
of the electron space charge, it is desirable to 
measure the variation in ion current with 
electron current, for a fixed value of the electron 
energy (Vo in Fig. 4). By setting the apparatus 
to record the peak value of the ion current (for 
the atomic ions, say), this variation can be 
measured directly. Such a curve for protons at 
V»=60 volts is shown in Fig. 6. It is seen that, 
for small electron currents, the ion current 
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6. Proton current and molecular ion current vs. electron 


FIG. 
beam current for 60-volt electrons. 
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increases linearly with electron current. For 
larger electron currents, the energy selection 
effect becomes important, and, finally, the ion 
current decreases with increasing electron cur- 
rent. The corresponding curve for the molecular 
ions at V»=60 volts is also shown in Fig. 6. 
It is important to notice that the electron current 
ranges are very different in the two cases. For 
the atomic ions, the ion current reaches a 
maximum for about 500-microamperes beam 
current, whereas the molecular ion current is a 
maximum for only two-microamperes beam 
current. Since the molecular ions acquire very 
little kinetic energy in the electron collision, the 
energy distribution of these ions should be 
essentially a Maxwellian one, corresponding to 
the gas temperature. The average energy of the 
molecular ions is therefore of the order of 
hundredths of electron volts with the gas at 
room temperature, and an electron current of 
only two microamperes is sufficient to produce a 
value of the space charge potential Ve in this 
range. In the case of the protons, however, an 
electron current of about 500 microamperes is 
necessary to increase Vz to the average energy 
of the ions. These protons clearly have much 
more than thermal energies, and it is reasonable 
to conclude that they arise from the excitation 
of the molecule from the ground state to state f 
(see Fig. 1). 

Curves of proton current vs. electron current 
for various values of V» are shown in Fig. 7. 
The experimental points have been omitted from 
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Electron Current in Microamperes 


Fic. 7. Proton current vs. electron beam current for various 
electron energies. 


these graphs, for clarity. The fit for all the 
curves is about as good as in Fig. 6. The electron 
current for these data was limited to about 
400 microamperes, because of difficulties with 
filament failure at higher currents. There is 
a regular variation in the slope of the linear 
portion of these curves with changing Vo, 
showing a variation of the cross section with 
electron energy (see below). The departure from 
linearity occurs at smaller electron currents for 
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Fic. 8. Molecular ion current vs. electron beam current for 
various electron energies. 


smaller values of Vo. This is reasonable, inasmuch 
as the electron current necessary to produce a 
given space charge potential Ve is smaller for 
smaller values of Vo. In the curves for large 
values of Vo, there seems to be a slight upward 
curvature, though this effect does not seem large 
enough to be significant. 

The corresponding curves for the molecular 
ions for various values of V» are shown in Fig. 8. 
Here again the experimental points are omitted, 
the fit being as good as that in Fig. 6. There is 
some variation in the slope of these curves 
near the origin, indicating a change in the 
ionization cross section with energy (see below). 
The variation of the beam current required to 
produce a given value of Vr as Vo is changed, 
is shown more strikingly in these curves, as 
the maxima occur at smaller electron currents 
for smaller values of Vo. 

If there are any slow protons (i.e., having 
energies in the thermal range) produced by 
single electron collisions, these protons should 
appear as a deviation from linearity in the 
curves of Fig. 7 for small electron currents. To 
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Electron Current in Microomperes 


Fic. 9. Proten current vs. electron beam current for 100- 
volt electrons (small electron currents). 


investigate this, the proton current was measured 
for the electron current range of Fig. 8, for 
various values of V». A typical curve for Vo=100 
volts is shown in Fig. 9. There seems no reason 
to describe the variation as anything but linear. 
Similar curves were obtained for other values 
of Vo in the range investigated. 


INTERPRETATION 
A. Cross Section for Molecular Ions 


The slopes of the linear portions of the ion 
current vs. electron current curves are a measure 
of the collision cross section for the process 
involved. The relative molecular ionization cross 
section, as measured this way, is shown by the 
solid curve in Fig. 10. This result is not very 
accurate, since the curves of Fig. 8 depart from 
linearity for very small values of the electron 

current. The ionization cross section for hydrogen 
molecular ions has been measured absolutely 
by Smith and Tate,’ and their result is shown 
by the broken line in Fig. 10. The two curves 
were matched at the maximum at 70 volts. 
The scale on the right is the ionization cross 
section for Smith and Tate’s curve in cm?/cm* 
units. When the uncertainty in the present results 
is considered, the agreement in trend is satisfac- 
tory. 


B. Cross Section for Atomic Ions 


The cross-section curve for the atomic ions 
(Fig. 11) was obtained in the same way as that 
for the molecular ions. The right-hand scale in 
Fig. 11 (in cm?/cm* units) was obtained from 
the correspondence between the two scales in 


17 P. T. Smith and J. T. Tate, Phys. Rev. 39, 270 (1932). 
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Fic. 10. Ionization cross section for molecular ions. 


Fig. 10. The cross section for fast proton pro- 
duction is seen to be roughly 1/200 that for 
molecular ions, for the electron energy range 
investigated. This result does not agree with the 
work of Bleakney,‘ who found the ratio to be 
about 1/15. It was mentioned above that 
Bleakney measured the fast ions by reversing 
the ion collecting field across the collision region. 
In order to make the measurements on fast ions 
comparable with those on slow ions, Bleakney 
measured the fast ion current as this retarding 
field was reduced. By extrapolating to zero 
field, he obtained a value for the fast ion current 
which was presumably comparable with the slow 
ion currents measured. However, Hagstrum and 
Tate!’ have shown that the efficiency of col- 
lection of ions under such circumstances is a 
sensitive function of the ion energy. It is not 
certain, therefore, that the comparison is 
accurate. 


C. Energy Distribution of the Ions 


Since the ion current vs. electron current 
curves represent the result of an energy selection 
process, it is possible to derive the initial energy 
distribution of the ions from them. In order to 
compute the distribution, it is necessary to 
obtain an analytic expression connecting Vr, Vo 
and the electron current 7_. From the theory 
developed by Smith," it can be shown that, if 

“rx is not too large compared to Vo, the following 
relation holds: 


Vr= {1.52 X10%_(1+2 log R/p)}/Vo}. (3) 
In this expression, 7_ is measured in amperes 


18H. D. Hagstrum and J. T. Tate, Phys. Rev. 59, 354 
(1941). 
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and Vp and Vp, in volts. R and p are the radii 
indicated in Fig. 4. In the computation of the 
energy distributions, it is assumed that the ions 
measured are those which start out initially at 
right angles to the electron beam. Since the 
angular aperture of the collector slit, as seen 
from the accelerating slits (around the ion path), 
is quite small, this assumption is reasonable. 
It is quite accurate in the case of the fast 
protons, since these ions must have a very small 
original velocity component parallel to the 
electron beam if they are to be collected. Since 
the magnetic field supplies no energy to the ions, 
its effect on the motion of the ions within the 
cylinder C is neglected. 

Let f(E)dE be the fraction of the total number 
of ions produced per unit electron current per 
unit gas pressure, which have an energy between 
E and E+dE. f(£) is, then, the desired energy 
distribution function. Let n, be the rate at 
which ions reach the wall per unit beam length. 
It is assumed that the measured ion current is 
proportional to m,. Ions will reach the wall 
only if they have an energy greater than eV p. 
The total rate at which they reach the wall is 


en f f(E)dE, (4) 
VR 


where @ is the collision cross section and p the 
gas pressure. Vz can be expressed in terms of 7_, 
by use of Eq. (3). For the apparatus used, R is 
3.9 mm and » is estimated to be 0.5 mm. Equa- 
tion (3) reduces to: 


Ve= {7.8 10%_}/Vo'=Ait_. (5) 
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Fic. 11. Collision cross section for proton production. 


Equation (4) then becomes: 


« 


n,=i_op| f(E)dE.' (6) 


eri. 


Let 6 be the ratio of nm, to 7_. 


d5=op| f(E)dE. (7) 


edi. 
Differentiating 6 with respect to i_, one obtains: 
dé/di_= —eodpf(E), (8) 


where E is the energy corresponding to the 
potential difference Vg=)1_. 

The energy distribution of the ions is found 
from the experimental curves for a particular 
value of Vo by first dividing each ion current 
value by the corresponding electron current. 
This ratio (6) is plotted as a function of the 
electron current and the slope measured for 
various values of the electron current. The slope 
is plotted against \z_, where X is evaluated for 
the value of V» involved. This analysis has been 
carried through for the fast protons for several 
values of Vo. Figure 12 shows the resulting 
energy distribution curves, with the computed 
points indicated. The ordinates of these curves 
have been corrected for the change in cross 
section with Vo. These computations have been 
carried through only for rather small values of 
Vo, since the location of the maximum of the 
energy distribution requires that the ion current 
vs. electron current curves be measured well 
beyond the maxima. The method is not very 
accurate for finding the shape of the energy 


f(E) 
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Fic. 12. Energy distributions of protons for various 
electron energies. 
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Fic. 13. Energy distribution of molecular ions for 
60-volt electrons. 


distribution curve, since it requires a measure- 
ment of the slope of the 6 vs. 1_ curves. However, 
the location of the maximum is probably accurate 
to half an electron volt. Most of the curves give 
average energies which are quite reasonable in 
terms of the potential energy curve for the state 
f (Fig. 1). There seems to be a significant shift 
of the maximum of the energy distributions 
toward lower energies, as the value of Vo is 
reduced. This is in agreement with the work of 
Lozier.’*2° The curve for Vo=35 volts is rather 
surprising as the maximum at about two electron 
volts is not compatible with the energy level 
diagram. However, the ion current for this value 
of Vo is quite small, so the derived distribution 
is not reliable. 

For comparison, the energy distribution for 
the molecular ions at Vo=60 volts has been 
computed. The result is shown in Fig. 13. As 
was mentioned above, the energy distribution 
should be Maxwellian. The derived distribution 
drops off a little too rapidly at high energies to 
be truly Maxwellian. However, the maximum 
occurs at about 2X10- electron volt, which is 
of the order 1/2kT for room temperature. It is 
not expected, however, that the analysis is as 
accurate for these ions as for the protons, since 
the molecular ions may have an appreciable 


19 W. W. Lozier, Phys. Rev. 36, 1285 (1930). 
20W. W. Lozier, Phys. Rev. 44, 575 (1935). 
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fraction of their initial energy in a direction 
parallel to the electron beam and still be collected. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the measurements on the atomic ions, 
it may be concluded that, within the experi- 
mental error, there are no slow atomic ions 
formed by single electron collisions in molecular 
hydrogen. The slow ions observed by Bleakney 
may have come from either process (1) or from 
process (2). The fact that he observed these 
slow protons even at high electron energies (up 
to 500 volts), indicates that process (2), which 
involves ion-molecule collisions, is more likely. 

The cross section for the production of protons 
was found to be about 1/200 that for molecular 
ions over the electron energy range investigated. 
This primary process for proton production 
cannot, therefore, account for the high proton 
yields obtained in several ion  sources.?!—*4 
Presumably the secondary processes (1) or (2) 
are responsible for the majority of the protons 
obtained. In low voltage ion sources in which 
the walls have been treated to suppress recom- 
bination, precess (i), involving dissociation and 
subsequent ionization, may be important. 

It has been shown that the method used 
allows one to compute the energy distribution 
of the ions formed. It is possible that this 
method may be of value in analyses of the ions 
formed by electron collisions in more complex 
molecules. The thermochemical data relative to 
the molecules, as obtained from the appearance 
potentials of the various types of ions, are 
always in doubt because of the possible energy 
of formation of the ion measured. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to Professor Lloyd P. 
Smith, both for suggesting this problem and also 
for many helpful discussions during the course 
of this research. 
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Descriptions and data are given of a number of mass comparisons (Ti-O, Cu-O, Cu-Ti, Cr-Ag, 
Mn-Ag, Fe-Ag, Cu-Zn, Cu-Mo, Cu-Pt-Ir, Cu-Au, Zn-Au, Pt-Au). These, together with other 
recent data, are critically analyzed in order to obtain values for the packing fraction curve. 
A curve is shown in which packing fractions are plotted against atomic number (instead of 
mass number), and the rule is suggested that the packing fraction of an element with odd 
atomic number is algebraically larger than the average of the two adjacent elements with even 
atomic number. This implies that elements with even atomic number are more stable than odd- 
numbered elements and, also, supports the theory that protons in the nucleus are associated 


together in groups of two. 





INTRODUCTION 


N 1935 Professor A. J. Dempster described a 

double-focusing mass spectrograph! in which 
the ion source consisted of a high frequency 
spark between metallic electrodes.'? With this 
type of source, in 1938, he was able to measure 
the packing fractions of many of the heavier 
elements*:‘ which had hitherto not been analyzed 
in a mass spectrograph. The data obtained in 
these investigations filled in many gaps in 
Aston’s packing fraction curve® and suggested 
the general shape of the whole curve.‘ In 1939, 
Graves® used the same apparatus to examine the 
mass defects of an additional group of elements. 
The writer has also employed Dempster’s mass 
spectrograph in further measurements of packing 
fractions among the heavier isotopes. 


EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 
I. The Ion Source 


It was discovered by Dempster’? and further 
demonstrated by Sheng-Lin Ch’u’ that a high 
frequency spark between metal electrodes is an 
abundant source of singly- and multiply-charged 
ions. It is thus a simple matter to obtain positive 


* University of Chicago Fellow, 1941-42. On leave of 
absence from United College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

1A. J. Dempster, Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. 75, 762 (1935). 

2 A. J. Dempster, Rev. Sci. Inst. 7, 46 (1936). 

3A. J. Dempster, Phys. Rev. 53, 64 (1938). 

4A. J. Dempster, Phys. Rev. 53, 869 (1938). 

5F. W. Aston, Mass Spectra and Isotopes (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1933), p. 167. 

6 Alvin C. Graves, Phys. Rev. 55, 863 (1939). 

7 Sheng-Lin Ch’u, Phys. Rev. 50, 212 (1936). 
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ions of any metal provided a rod composed of 
the desired metallic element is used as one of the 
electrodes. It will also frequently happen that a 
non-metallic ion can be obtained from an 
electrode in which it is present as an impurity. 
For example, a certain sample of electrolytic 
calcium has been found to provide a satisfactory 
source of chlorine. In dealing with other non- 
metallic elements, the oxide of the desired 
element has been packed with a suitable reducing 
agent in a small nickel tube which serves as the 
electrode. There is also ample evidence that 
gases present in the spark chamber are ionized 
by the spark and contribute positive ions to the 
total ion beam.*7 For many elements it has been 
found that a rod of the pure element is not as 
satisfactory for electrodes as is an alloy. The 
noble metals, gold and silver, produce a steady 
spark with little sputtering and by heating with 
an oxygen flame can be persuaded to ‘‘dissolve”’ 
suitable amounts of the desired element. If 
moderate quantities of another metal are added 
to gold the alloy spark apparently retains the 
desirable features of the gold spark. 

The electrodes were adjusted by means of 
sylphons and were arranged so that four different 
combinations of electrodes could be employed 
without opening the vacuum system. Since it only 
took a couple of minutes to adjust the electrodes 
so that the spark occurred between a different 
pair, the ion intensity from two alloys containing 
differing amounts of the desired element could 
be compared under identical pressure and field 
conditions. 

The ion after emission in the spark passed 








20 H. E. 


through a small aperture in a diaphragm which 
was at high positive potential. It was then 
accelerated for a distance of about 3 mm before 
entering the collimating slit system. 


II. The Mass Spectrograph 


A complete description of the mass spectro- 
graph has been given by Dempster.'*® In the 
present investigation the ion beam was collimated 
by two slits of width 0.14 mm and 0.04 mm, the 
first being approximately 6 mm from the ion 
source and the second 20 mm behind the first. 
After a deflection of 90° in an electrostatic field 
between quadrant condenser plates, the colli- 
mated beam enters a magnetic field where it is 
bent through 180° and the ions possessing the 
same values of e/m are brought to a focus. 
This focusing for a small range of e/m permits 
mass comparisons of ions whose values of e/m 
are nearly the same. In some experiments a slit 
of 1.8 mm was inserted between the electrostatic 
and magnetic fields in order to select a fairly 
narrow energy range; in other trials the de- 
flecting field was reduced until most of the ions 
struck the deflecting condenser plate and only 
those with least energy passed along the quadrant 
path. This had the same effect as inserting a 
slit and worked very well. 


III. Current and Voltage Sources 


The source of high frequency current needed 
for the ion source was a simple oscillator with 
frequency of about 10° oscillations per second. 
The intensity of the spark was controlled by 
varying the current in the primary side of the 
transformer. The accelerating potential of 4000- 
6000 volts was obtained from a transformer and 
rectified by a kenotron and condenser. The 
electrostatic deflecting potential of 600-800 volts 
was supplied by comparatively new B-batteries. 
The magnetic field of 4000—9000 oersteds required 
a current of 2-8 amperes which was obtained 
from lead storage cells. 


IV. Sharpness of Lines 


Since the accuracy of the measurements 
depends directly upon the sharpness and sym- 
metry of the mass spectrum lines, it is pertinent 


8 A. J. Dempster, Phys. Rev. 51, 67 (1937). 
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to mention the various factors which determine 
these qualities. Most obvious of these factors is 
the stability of the electrostatic and magnetic 
fields. Since the B-batteries were in good condi- 
tion and the charged plate was connected to 
one side of a 2-microfarad condenser, the other 
side being grounded as was the uncharged plate, 
the electrostatic field due to the batteries was 
probably quite steady. On the other hand the 
magnetic current slowly dropped, thereby setting 
a premium on short exposures. For this reason 
the magnetic field was generally set at a near- 
saturation value so that a slight decrement in 
the field current would produce no appreciable 
change in the field strength. In order to permit 
short exposures, as required by the decreasing 
magnetic field, a fairly large spark current was 
employed and consequently a strong ion beam 
obtained. When this beam entered the space 
between the condenser plates it probably dis- 
torted the field somewhat, the distortion de- 
pending upon the number of ions constituting 
the beam. Since the spark current is not alto- 
gether steady there is a continual variation in 
the intensity of the ion beam and hence a 
continual changing of the distorted electrostatic 
field. From the point of view of constant electro- 
static field, then, the ion current should be 
kept low, while from magnetic field considera- 
tions the ion current should be large: clearly a 
compromise was necessary. Furthermore, under 
the impact of positive rays, the deflecting plates 
may become coated with non-conducting layers 
and local surface charges collect,** while dust 
particles lodged on the plates may likewise 
create local field distortions.* 

Another important factor is the type of plates 
used for photographing the lines. During the 
early part of the investigation Eastman I. O. 
U. V. Sens. plates were used and some of the 
measurements were made from these. Later, an 
order from Adam Hilger, Ltd., London, England, 
for Schumann plates was unexpectedly filled 
and they were thereafter used exclusively for 
final measurements. They are undoubtedly 
finer-grained than the Eastman plates and 
considerably more sensitive, enabling shorter 
exposures to be made. 


9 R. Lariviere Stewart, Phys. Rev. 45, 488-90 (1934). 
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The pressure conditions necessary for satis- 
factory photographs are happily, not too 
exacting. As previously reported by Dempster,* 
a pressure of 210-5 mm of mercury has 
usually been sufficient to obtain good lines. 

The lines were measured with a Gaertner 
comparator whose accuracy had been checked.® 
The scale on the instrument measured directly 
to thousandths of a millimeter and could be 
estimated to ten-thousandths. Since the average 
result of five measurements of a line was used in 
the calculations, and settings could generally be 
reproduced to within 0.001 mm, errors introduced 
in the measuring process can be considered 
negligible as compared to other experimental 
errors. 


THEORY OF CALCULATIONS 


Dempster has shown* that the following 
relations exist. The position of the mass spectrum 
line on the photographic plate is given by 
M'=a+cx, where M is the mass of the ion 
divided by the number of charges it carries, x is 
the distance on the plate measured from some 
fiducial point, while a and ¢ are constants. In 
practice the constant c is obtained by using 
two of the heavier isotopes as a mass scale and 
assuming that their difference is an integral 
number of mass units. If one knows the dis- 
persion constant ¢c, other isotopes having approxi- 
mately the same values of e/m can be compared 
with the two standards. Thus if MM, and Mo, 
isotopes two units apart, be used as the mass 
scale, an unknown mass M, appearing on the 
mass spectrum somewhere between M, and M, 
or even a short distance outside this space, 
may be compared with the standards by the 
relation— 


C1)! +a}?-I 


’ 








I 
where 
Z— Xs ; x1 
a=——[(I2)!—(1))*J= C(+2)!—(h)*), 
X2—-X1 x2—%1 


I, I1, and J, being the integers corresponding to 
M, M,, and M2, and Af being the difference 
between the packing fraction of M and a 
suitable average of M, and M,2. For example, 


Af=f—-3(fitfe), f—3(fit2fe), or f—i(fit3fe) 


depending upon whether the unknown line M 
is one-half, two-thirds, or three-quarters of the 
distance from M,; to Ms». 

As Dempster has pointed out,’ the error in 
the value of f introduced by assuming integral 
spacing of the heavier isotopes will be much less 
than 0.1X10-* unless there is a considerable 
departure from the integral spacing assumption. 
Since the two isotopes constituting the mass 
scale will generally be isotopes of the same 
element it is probable that the mass scale error 
will be well within the experimental error. Some 
values of the departure from integral spacing 
necessary to produce an error of 0.1X10~ in 
the packing fraction will be given. 


DESCRIPTION OF COMPARISONS 
Titanium-Oxygen 


With two titanium electrodes and also with 
one titanium and one copper electrode, doublets 
of O'* and triply-charged Ti** were obtained 
with exposure times of 40-120 seconds. A much 
shorter exposure time would have been sufficient 
had it not been necessary to use Ti‘? and Ti*® 
as the mass scale: Ti*’, the more abundant of 
the pair, is about one-tenth as abundant as Ti**. 
Altogether thirteen photographs of the doublet 
were obtained and from this number five were 
selected as being superior to the remainder. 
Measurement of these five gave an average value 
for the packing fraction of Ti** of —7.60+0.07,"° 
corresponding to mass 47.9635+0.0004. The 
average value of the thirteen doublets was 
—7.71+40.15, in good agreement with the value 
obtained from the best five. From these same 
plates it was possible to measure the difference 
between the packing fraction of oxygen and the 
average packing fraction of Ti‘? and Ti**. The 
five best photographs gave for this pair a value 
of f= —7.37+0.15. 

These results agree well with those obtained 
last year by T. Okuda and K. Ogata" who 
obtained a discharge through titantetrabromide 
and measured the weights of the five titanium 
isotopes with a Bainbridge-Jordan type mass 
spectrograph. They report packing fractions 

1° Throughout the paper the factor X 10~ will be under- 


stood and not written. 
1 T,. Okuda and K. Ogata, Phys. Rev. 60, 690 (1941). 
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of Ti**= —7.36+0.21, Ti*?=—7.50+0.20, Ti*® 
= —7.6440.10, Ti*?=—7.19+0.11, and Ti®® 
= —7.54+0.08, from which we can calculate f 
of Tit? and Ti*® as —7.34+0.16. 

The assumption that Ti‘? and Ti*® are two 
mass units apart is here clearly justified : it would 
require a departure of 0.025 mass unit from 
this supposition to introduce an error of 0.1K 10-4 
in the packing fraction while the divergence 
from integral spacing is only 0.004 mass unit 
between Ti‘® and Ti**! 


Copper-Oxygen 


This is a very important comparison because 
copper serves as one of the links between the 
standard O'* and the heavier isotopes. Two 
copper rods were used as electrodes and photo- 
graphs obtained in which quadruply-charged 
copper ions at mass 15.75 and 16.25 bracketed 
the singly-charged O'* atom. For other photo- 
graphs a copper electrode was used with a 
titanium electrode. Exposure times varied from 
90-240 seconds for the sixteen measurable plates 
which were obtained. Unfortunately all these 
photographs were second-rate—either the copper 
lines were too faint or the oxygen line was 
over-exposed. Taking the mean of these sixteen 
we get the average packing fraction of Cu® 
and Cu® to be f=—7.67+0.35: individual 
values ranged from a high of —6.68 to a low of 
—8.87. The only previous measurement of 
copper was made by Dempster,’ who found 
f=—-—6.9+40.2 for three photographs. 

Unless a very high vacuum is obtained the 
oxygen line will probably always be more intense 
than the quadruply-charged copper lines. It is 
possible that a suitable source of molecular 
oxygen ions may be found, in which case doubly- 
charged copper ions can be employed with 
shorter exposure time. A calcium electrode 
which had been exposed to air for three weeks, 
thereby accumulating a layer of CaO on its 
surface, has proved to be a promising source of 
molecular oxygen and may make this com- 
parison possible. 


Copper-Titanium 


With copper and titanium electrodes a com- 
parison was sought between triply-charged 


titanium ions and quadruply-charged copper 
ions, the titanium ions appearing at mass 15.67, 
16.00, 16.33 and the copper at 15.75 and 16.25. 
However, the titanium vaporized so rapidly that 
it soon coated the copper and the spark yielded 
only titanium ions. In spite of the faintness of 
the copper ions, the best photograph was 
measured and it gave f of Ti*?—Ti*® greater than 
the packing fraction of Cu® by 0.4 and f of 
Ti**—Ti*® greater than the packing fraction of 
Cu® by 0.9. The amounts of these differences 
are not very significant but it is important to 
note that according to these results copper lies 
lower on the packing curve than does titanium. 
More will be said about this later. 


Chromium -Silver 


With one electrode of nichrome and the other 
of silver, with exposures of one hundred seconds, 
doubly-charged silver ions at mass 53.5 and 54.5 
were compared with singly-charged chromium 
ions at 53 and 54. Here it was possible both to 
use the chromium isotopes as the mass scale 
and to regard the silver isotopes as the un- 
knowns, and to employ the separation between 
the silver lines as the mass scale and calculate 
the chromium values. From seven photographs, 
selected from a total of fourteen, the packing 
fraction of Ag’ was calculated to be 2.35+0.10 
greater than f of Cr®—Cr*®, and f of Ag!*?— Ag! 
greater than f of Cr* by 2.38+0.05. Using 
Dempster’s* value for silver, f= —4.95+0.5, we 
calculate the packing fraction of Cr to be 
—7.33+40.55. Since nichrome contains 20 percent 
iron and 15 percent chromium, it might be 
suspected that the line at mass 54 is due to 
both Cr and Fe. However, the faintness of 
the iron isotope at mass 56, which is fourteen 
times as abundant as Fe™, indicated that the 
effect of this latter isotope could be disregarded. 


Iron-Silver 


With exposures ranging from twenty to one 
hundred seconds, a spark between one electrode 
of shim steel and the other of silver yielded 
satisfactory doubly-charged silver lines at mass 
53.5 and 54.5, bracketing an iron isotope at 
mass 54. Out of 22 photographs the nine best 
were selected for measurement, giving f of 
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Ag!*?— Ag!°9 oreater than the packing fraction 
of Fe™* by 2.42+0.05. With Dempster’s value 
for silver we find the packing fraction of Fe™ is 
—7.37+0.55. This comparison has been previ- 
ously made by Dempster* who obtained —7.5 
+0.8 for two photographs. 


Manganese-Silver 


In the chromium-silver comparison, on a 
number of plates, the manganese line at mass 55 
was sharp enough to measure with respect to 
the doubly-charged silver lines. Five photo- 
graphs were measured and an average packing 
fraction difference of 2.03+0.10 found. Com- 
bining this with Dempster’s f of silver, one finds 
the packing fraction of Mn® to be —6.98+0.60. 


Copper-Zinc 


It will be recalled that copper has two isotopes, 
of mass number 63 and 65, which alternate 
with two of the more abundant zinc isotopes at 
64 and 66. Since both these metals vaporize 
rapidly, especially the zinc, the ion emission is 
unsteady and diffuse lines result if the pure 
metals are used as electrodes. It was found 
expedient to make alloys of gold, copper, and 
zinc which were predominantly gold and hence 
possessed those merits of gold electrodes which 
have been previously mentioned. With exposures 
of twenty to fifty seconds, sometimes between 
two such alloys electrodes and other times 
between one alloy and platinum, several photo- 
graphs were secured in which Zn™ could be 
measured in terms of f of Cu®—Cu®, and Cu® 
could be measured in terms of f of Zn®™—Zn*, 
As a rule the copper lines were over-exposed, 
particularly the more abundant Cu®. Conse- 
quently, only one photograph of the Cu®—Zn®™ 
—Cu® group was used while four measurements 
were made of the Zn*—Cu®*—Zn*®* comparison. 
In the first case the packing fraction of Zn™ was 
1.01+0.4 smaller than f of Cu®—Cu®, and in 
the second case f of Cu® was 1.20+0.15 greater 
than f of Zn*—Zn*, 


Copper-Molybdenum 


An unsuccessful attempt was made to compare 
singly-charged silicon ions with triply-charged 
zirconium by using silicon metal in a nickel tube 


as one electrode and a mixture of zirconium 
oxide and calcium in a nickel tube as the other. 
With exposures of two to four minutes, however, 
triply-charged molybdenum ions appeared at 
mass 30.67, 31.33, 31.67, 32.0, 32.33, 32.67, and 
33.33, and doubly-charged copper ions of similar 
intensity at mass 31.5 and 32.5. It is probable 
that the molybdenum was present as an impurity 
in the zirconium oxide and the copper was an 
impurity in the nickel tube. Since zirconium 
and molybdenum both possess isotopes with 
mass number 92, 94, and 96, the lines corre- 
sponding to those mass numbers were attributed 
to both elements and were not used for measure- 
ment. With three photographs Cu® was com- 
pared to f of Mo**—Mo* and on four photo- 
graphs Cu® was measured in relation to 
Mo**— Mo". The first set of measurements gave 
the packing fraction of Cu® as 2.14+0.4 less than 
f of Mo*%*— Mo, and the second set indicated f 
of Cu® was 2.31+0.4 less than f of Mo**— Mo". 
These f’s of molybdenum are clearly not arith- 
metic means but possess similar values since the 
divergence from integral spacing is almost 
certainly small. 


Copper-Platinum-Iridium 


Platinum electrodes were made by tightly 
rolling platinum foil and fitting the roll into a 
nickel tube of small diameter. When two such 
tubes were used as electrodes, with exposures of 
forty to ninety seconds, sharp lines were obtained 
of singly-charged copper and _triply-charged 
platinum and iridium. As can be seen in Plate I 
of Fig. 1, the more abundant platinum isotopes 
were more intense than the mass scale copper 
lines, while the less abundant platinum and the 
two iridium isotopes were approximately equal 
in intensity to the copper. The doublet at mass 
65 due to Cu® and Pt'®® was clearly resolved 
and easily measured. From twelve photographs 
the packing fraction of Pt'*® was calculated to 
be 10.74+0.20 greater than f of copper. Other 
measurements from these plates were: Ir!*!—Af 
= 10.55+0.05 (14 photographs), Ir'*—Af= 10.58 
+0.05 (14 photographs), Pt'*—Af=10.53+0.15 
(6 photographs), Pt'*—Af=10.49+0.15 (12 
photographs), and Pt'**—Af=10.80+0.15 (8 
photographs). 








24 H. E. 
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Fic. 1. Plate I shows a typical photograph of the 
Cu-Pt-Ir comparison. Plate II is a sample plate of the 
Zn-Au comparison: the two copper lines are present but 
are too broad to measure. 


The previous value of Af for Cu®—Pt'®, 
published by Dempster’ in 1938, was 8.93+0.1. 
In his photographs the copper lines are much 
heavier than the Pt!®, the opposite of the 
situation existing in this comparison. Perhaps 
an error in measurement, introduced by the 
extra intensity of the Pt!®> line, was responsible 
for the Af of the Cu®*—Pt!*> comparison being 
larger than the Af between copper and the 
average of the remaining platinum isotopes. 
Since poor copper lines could invalidate all the 
measurements, it is important to observe in 
Plate I that they are perhaps the sharpest of the 
group. 

In order to check these values, Cu® and Cu® 
were measured individually, by using the 
separation between Ir’! and Ir’ as the mass 
scale. Eight measurements showed f of Cu® to 
be 10.49+0.1 lower than f of Ir!*'—Ir!, and f 
of Cu® 10.75+0.1 lower than f of Ir! —Ir'%, 
In addition, Cu®® was measured on eight plates, 
with Pt!* and Pt!** as the mass scale. It was 
found that f of Cu® was 10.62+0.1 lower than 
the average of the packing fractions of those two 
isotopes. The consistency of these measurements 
suggested that the copper lines were being 
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accurately located with the measuring instru- 
ment, thereby eliminating the most serious 
possibility of error. 


Copper-Gold 


Triply-charged gold ions at mass 65.67 
appeared with singly-charged copper ions at mass 
63 and 65 when the gold-copper-zinc alloy was 
used with a platinum electrode. Eight photo- 
graphs, with exposures of forty to sixty seconds, 
gave f of gold to be 9.82+0.4 greater than f of 
Cu®—Cu®. The copper lines were somewhat 
diffuse and it is for this reason that the probable 
error has been given a large value. 


Zinc-Gold 


For this comparison both electrodes were made 
of the gold-copper-zinc alloy and exposure times 
ranged from forty to sixty-five seconds. The 
gold line at 65.67 and the zinc lines at 64, 66, 67, 
and 68 possessed comparable intensities so that 
by successively using Zn*—Zn*®, Zn*—Zn*, 
and Zn*—Zn*® as the mass scale it was possible 
to determine something of the relation between 
the packing fractions of the zinc isotopes. 
Eleven good photographs showed the packing 
fraction of gold was 11.36+0.5 greater than f of 
Zn™*— Zn, two photographs gave f of gold 
11.50+0.15 greater than f of Zn*—Zn*’, and 
seven photographs indicated f of gold was 
11.34+0.10 greater than f of Zn*—Zn*®. The 
uniformity of these results is strong evidence 
that the packing fractions of Zn™, Zn®*, Zn*, 
and Zn® have practically the same values. 


Platinum-Gold 


In the copper-gold comparison suitable plati- 
num lines appeared on three of the photographs. 
On these the separation between Pt!*> and Pt!*® 
served as the mass scale and the measurement 
showed f of gold to be smaller than f of the 
platinum by 0.23+0.1. This similarity in packing 
fraction values was to be expected and too much 
emphasis should not be placed on the small Af 
since the results of the copper-platinum com- 
parison assign larger f’s to Pt'®® and Pt!*® than 
to the remaining platinum isotopes. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
I. Copper and Zinc Packing Fractions 


From Dempster’s’ value for Af between Au‘? 
and Tit®—Ti*® of 9.3640.2, and f of Ti**—Ti* 
= —7.28+0.10, where Okuda and Ogata’s values 
are averaged in the manner mentioned above, 
the packing fraction of gold is 2.08+0.30. This 
value and the packing fraction differences 
between gold-zinc and zinc-copper enable us to 
calculate the packing fraction of copper, while 
the copper-gold comparison gives a second value 
for copper. A third value for copper can be 
obtained by employing Graves’® values for a 
gold-molybdenum comparison together with 
copper-molybdenum values. A fourth value for 
copper is derived from the less accurate copper- 
titanium comparison and a fifth is based on the 
rather unsatisfactory copper-oxygen-copper trip- 
let. The results of these calculations and a mean 
value for copper based upon them are given in 
Table I. 

The number in brackets following the packing 
fraction values gives the number of photographs 
upon which the value is based. 

By means of the zinc-gold comparison, the 
calculated f of Zn®™—Zn®*= —9,28+0.35. It is 
surprising to find such a difference between the 
packing fractions of copper and zinc since they 
are adjacent in the periodic table and actually 
overlap each other in their isotopic masses. For 
this reason it is reassuring to note that the 
direct copper-zinc comparison yielded a similar 
result. Using Aston’s values for the relative 
abundance of the zinc isotopes,” and assuming 
that all the zinc isotopes have the same packing 
fraction of —9.28+0.35, one finds the chemical 
atomic weight to be 65.36, in reasonable agree- 
ment with the value of 65.38 obtained by 
chemical methods. 


II. Discussion of the Packing Fraction Curve 


Recent measurements, including those re- 
ported in this paper, suggest changes in the 
packing fraction curve.* A critical survey of 
these measurements will follow. 

a. Titanium—Previous values of the packing 
fraction of Ti*® were —7.22+0.10 (Dempster*), 


2F, W. Aston, Mass Spectra and Isotopes (Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1933), p. 120. 


—6.97+0.20 (Aston," recalculated by using 
C= 12.003871"), and —7.64+0.10 (Okuda and 
Ogata"). The agreement between the last of 
these and the present value of —7.60+0.07 is a 
strong argument for accepting a value of 
— 7.62+0.08. Also, the closeness of the values for 
f of Tit?—Ti*, namely, —7.3440.16 (Okuda 
and Ogata) and —7.37+0.15 (in this paper), is 
good justification for adopting the Okuda and 
Ogata values for the remaining titanium isotopes. 

b. Chromium—Aston reported a value for the 
packing fraction of Cr® in 1938" of —8.15+0.33 
(recalculated by using C= 12.003871) which is 
to be compared with the present value for Cr 
of —7.33+0.55. Since this difference is not 
likely real but due largely to experimental error, 
a mean value of —7.74+0.45 should be a fair 
approximation for all chromium isotopes. 

c. Manganese—The present measurement of 
the packing fraction of manganese is the only 
one that has been made. 

d. Iron—Dempster obtained* packing frac- 
tions of Fe*= —7.5+0.8 and Fe®*= —7.0+0.4 
while in this paper f of Fe*=—7.37+0.55. 
Therefore, for plotting on a packing fraction 
curve, the iron isotopes may be represented by 
—7.22+0.3. 

e. Nickel—The only reported value of a 
packing fraction for nickel has been given by 
Aston® for Ni5®= —8.35+0.35. 

f. Copper—The present value of f for Cu® 
—Cu® of —7.92+0.25 is to be preferred to 
Dempster’s previous value*® of —6.9+0.2 which 
was based on only two photographs. 

g. Zinc—Aston has obtained a_ provisional 
value for the packing fraction of Zn®*=—9.9 
+3.0," and Dempster has reported* for Zn®™ 











TABLE I, 
f of Cu® f of Cu® f of Cu 

Cu-Zn —8.07 +0.50 (4) —8.27 0.75 (1) 
Cu-Mo —8.10+0.85 (3) 

—8.27 40.85 (4) 
Cu-Au —7.74+0.70 (8) 
Cu-O —7.67 0.35 (16) 
Cu-Ti —7.95 +0.55 (1) —8.30 +0.50 (1) 





Weighted Mean —7.92+0.25 











13 F, W. Aston, Nature 141, 1096 (1938). 
4K. Ogata, Proc. Phys. Math. Soc. Japan 22, 486 
(1940). 
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ELEMENT 


Fic. 2. Curve showing the variation of the packing fraction with increasing atomic number. The values marked by 
4 ouble-circles are reported in this paper, the value for gallium is Dempster’s, the value for nickel is Aston’s, and the 
emainder have been obtained from Pollard’s list (reference 15). 


f=—6.9+0.8, for Zn®** f= —7.4+0.8, and for 
Zn*%—Zn™ f= —6.6+40.6. The present experi- 
ments show the packing fractions of all the zinc 
isotopes (excepting Zn”) to be approximately 
equal to —9.28+0.35. This value is believed to 
be fairly reliable. 

h. Gallium—The only value for gallium has 
been obtained by Dempster* who was able to 
compare it with palladium and showed that its 
packing fraction was 1.50+0.20 smaller than 
that of palladium. This can be used with a 
palladium-aluminum comparison to calculate 
the packing fraction of gallium = —6.85+0.9. 
Dempster cautions that the palladium-aluminum 
comparison was not very satisfactory. 

When these values, together with values for 
the lighter elements published by Pollard,'® were 
plotted on the usual type of packing fraction 
curve, it was impossible to draw a reasonable 
curve which recognized most of the points. To 
solve this difficulty the packing fraction was 
plotted against atomic number instead of against 
mass number. The interesting result is shown in 
Fig. 2. With two exceptions, plus a possible 


15 Ernest Pollard, Phys. Rev. 57, 1186 (1940). 


exception due to the gap at cobalt (atomic 
number 27), the packing fraction of an element 
with odd atomic number is algebraically larger 
than the average of the two adjacent even-numbered 
elements. The two exceptions involve transmuta- 
tion data which Pollard admits are inaccurate— 
a slightly smaller packing fraction for calcium 
and a somewhat larger packing fraction for 
vanadium would remove these discrepancies. 
With elements of atomic number less than 10 the 
adherence to the above rule is very marked and 
has only been omitted from this graph in order 
to avoid using too small a scale. Since experi- 
mental data above atomic number 32 are 
incomplete, there has been no attempt to extend 
this curve to higher elements. However, values 
for heavier elements published by Aston" !® 
(Br, Kr, Xe), Mattauch'? (Sr), Dempster*‘ 
(Rh, Pd, Ag, etc.), and Graves* (Mo, Ru, etc.) 
seem to follow the same rule although the 
variations become smaller with increasing atomic 
number. The fact that the packing fraction of 
N" is greater than the arithmetic mean of C® 


16 F, W. Aston, Nature 140, 149 (1937). 
17 J. Mattauch, Naturwiss. 25, 170 (1937). 
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and O'* has been pointed out by Weizsacker.'® 
He suggested in this connection that the packing 
fraction of an isotope with odd atomic number 
will be greater than the mean of the neighboring 
isotopes with the same number of neutrons and 
one proton more or less. 

This relation between odd- and even-numbered 
elements implies that those with even atomic 
number are more stable than the odd-numbered 
elements. Consequently, elements with an even 
atomic number should be more abundant in 
nature—a fact which has long been recognized. 
In 1917 Harkins'® pointed out that elements of 
even atomic number are predominantly abundant 
both in the earth’s crust and in meteors. This 
rule has been confirmed by x-ray analysis of 
terrestrial and stellar matter®®*! and is splendidly 
illustrated by the relative abundances of the 
rare earths. A recent estimate states that 
elements with even atomic number constitute 
87 percent of the earth’s crust.” 

Furthermore, since the general form of the 
packing fraction curve is well-known, it is 
possible to make a further generalization re- 
garding the relative abundances of the elements. 
On the whole, elements with algebraically small 
packing fractions, being very stable, should be 
more abundant than those with larger packing 
fractions. This state of affairs is also well- 
recognized—the elements which comprise most 
of the earth’s crust are those with negative 
packing fractions, while the very light and the 
very heavy elements, whose packing fractions 
are positive, are less abundant. 

This rule may be interpreted as confirmation of 
the theory that protons in the nucleus are associated 
together in pairs. Starting with an even-numbered 
element, the addition of one proton produces an 
odd-numbered element which may or may not 
be more stable than its predecessor. However, 


18 C, F. v. Weizsacker, Zeits. f. Physik 96, 431 (1935). 

19 W. D. Harkins, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 39, 856 (1917). 

20 Georg von Hevesy, Chemical Analysis by X-Rays and 
Its Application (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932). 

21V. M. Goldschmidt, Geochemische Verteilungsgesetze 
der Elemente, 1X, Die Mengenverhaltnisse der Elemente und 
der Atom-Arten (Oslo, 1939). 

2 V. M. Goldschmidt and L. Thomassen, Videnskaps 
Skrift. 1, Mat.-Naturv. KI., No. 5 (1924). 

* Franco Rasetti, Elements of Nuclear Physics (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1936), p. 160. 


the addition of a second proton resulis in an 
even-numbered element and, invariably (ex- 
cepting the two afore-mentioned cases), in an 
increase in stability. We might suspect from 
this that the two protons have united with two 
neutrons to form the stable He**+ unit which 
then forms part of the conveniently pictured 
“core” of the nucleus.“ At any rate, whether 
neutrons are associated with them in the union 
or not, it appears as if the protons in the nucleus 
are grouped in pairs, each pair existing in or as a 
very stable union. In other words, the interaction 
between two protons in the same or adjacent 
quantum states adds greatly to the stability.” 
There is also considerable evidence for neutron- 
neutron interaction in the table of masses of 
stable nuclei published by Pollard.'® For example, 
the packing fractions of Si?* (14 neutrons), Si*® 
(15 neutrons), and Si*® (16 neutrons) are —4.86, 
—4.54, —5.79, respectively, and those for S® 
(16 neutrons), S*® (17 neutrons), and S* (18 
neutrons) are —5.30, —5.28, and —5.96. In 
these cases, as well as for the trios O'*—O" —O', 
Ne?®— Ne*!— Ne*, and Mg**—Mg**—Mg”*, the 
stability shows a marked increase with the 
addition of the second neutron. Perhaps neutrons 
obey a rule similar to the one suggested above 
for protons. 

Using the same ordinates and abscissae as in 
the shown graph, and extending the range of 
Z so as to include the elements below Z= 10, we 
have drawn two curves, one passing through the 
points representing the packing fractions of the 
odd-numbered and the other through the points 
corresponding to the even-numbered elements. 
If allowances for the inaccuracy of the data are 
made, the curves were reasonable, one lying 
above the other, but it was felt that such curves 
are of dubious value until the points are located 
with greater accuracy. 

The results of the platinum-gold and copper- 
platinum-iridium comparisons show that plati- 
num, atomic number 78, has a packing fraction 
larger than the average of iridium (77) and 
gold (79). This is in a region where the differences 
are slight and the apparent contradiction of the 


* W.H. Barkas, Phys. Rev. 55, 691 (1939). 
25H. A. Bethe and R. F. Bacher, Rev. Mod. Phys. 8, 
100 ff (1936). 
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TABLE II. Summary of comparisons. 











Number of 
Mass Ions Af X104 Photographs Assume Deduce 
16 Ti*—O'% — 7.60+0.07 5 O'%: f=0 Ti®: f= —7.60+0.07 
16 Ti”? —O'%— Ti® — 7.37+0.15 5 O'%; f=0 Ti? — Ti®: f = —7.37+0.15 
16 Cu®—O'*—Cu® — 7.67+0.35 16 O'; f=0 Cu®—Cu®: f= —7.67+0.35 
15.75 Ti?” —Cu®— Ti* 0.4 +0.4 1 Ti” —Ti*: f= —7.55+0.15 Cu®: f= —7.95+0.55 
16.25 Ti®—Cu®— Ti” 0.9 +0.4 1 Ti*®—Ti*®: f= —7.40+0.10 Cu®: f= —8.30+0.50 
53.5 Cr8— Ag? — Cro4 — 2.35+0.10 7 
54 Ag™?— Crt— Agi 2.38-40.05 7 ~— Ag”—Agi: f= —4.95+40.5 Crt: f= —7.3340.55 
54 Ag!" — Fe — Agi 2.42+0.05 9 Ag? Agi. f= —4.95+0.5 Fe: f= —7.37 40.55 
55 Agi? — Agi®— Mn 2.03+0.10 5 Ag” — Agi: f= —4.95+40.5 Mn®: f= —6.98+0.60 
65.67 Zn — Au! — Zn —11.36+0.05 11 Au; f=2.08+0.3 Zn®™ — Zn; f= —9.28+0.35 
65.67 Zn™— Au! —Zn*™ — 11.50+0.15 2 
65.67 Zn*— Au! —Zn® — 11.34+0.10 7 
64 Cu®8 — Zn*—Cu® 1.01+0.4 1 Zn®: f= —9.28+0.35 Cu®%—Cu®; f= —8.27+0.75 
65 Zn*— Cu®— Zn® — 1.20+0.15 4 Zn*—Zn®:; f= —9.28+0.35 Cu®: f= —8.07+0.50 
31.5 Cu®— Mo*— Mo” — 2.14+0.4 3 Mo*— Mo”: f= —5.96+0.45 Cu®: f= —8.10+0.85 
31.5 Cu — Mo*— Mo* — 2.31+0.4 4 Mo*%— Mo®: f= —5.96+0.45 Cu®; f= —8.27+0.85 
63.7 Cu — [r't— Cu — 10.55+0.05 14 
Cu — [r!3— Cu — 10.58+0.05 14 
—10.53+0.15 6 


— 10.49+0.15 12 
— 10.74+0.20 12 


Cu®— Pe — Cus 


64.3 
64.0 Cu® — Pt? — Cu 
64.7 
6 Cu®— Pr 
3 


65 Cu®— Cu® — Pt —10.80+0.15 8 
63 Cu% — [rt — [19% —10.49+0.1 x 
65 Ir?! — [33 —Cu® 10.75+0.1 8 
65 Pt! — Cu®— Pr 10.62+0.1 8 
65.67 Cu8— Cu®— Au!” — 9.82+0.4 8 
65.67 Pe! — Pei — Aus? 0.23+0.10 3 


Cu®8—Cu®: f= —7.74+0.7 


Au™: f=2.08+0.3 
Pt! — Pt; f= 2.31+40.40 


Au: f=2.0840.3 











rule advanced above may be due to errors. 
It is believed that the copper-platinum-iridium 
results are reliable in the main, but the copper- 
gold plates were not as satisfactory. If the rule 
is to hold, we must assume that Af of the 
copper-gold comparison is too small and that 
copper possesses an algebraically lower packing 
fraction than the one which has been assigned 
(—7.92), possibly about —8.5. On the other 
hand, an error in Dempster’s titanium-gold 
comparison may have resulted in a_ packing 
fraction for gold which is too small. Dempster’s 
plates for this comparison were very good but it 
should be pointed out that a larger f for Au!’ 
would improve the agreement between mass- 
spectrographic and chemical values for the 
atomic weight of both gold and zinc (as calcu- 
lated earlier). The adoption of f of gold=2.4, 
which is the gold packing fraction necessary to 
bring the zinc values into agreement, would 
still leave a huge gap of 0.1 mass unit between 
the gold values. 


SUMMARY 


In Table II, a summary is given of the com- 
parisons described in this paper. As in the rest of 
the paper, the factor 10-* must be written with 
the listed packing fraction values and differences 
in order to obtain the true packing fractions and 
differences. The errors are expressed in the form 
of probable errors. 
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Coincidence counter measurements have been made on the absorption of secondary electrons 
produced by the gamma-rays accompanying the decay of Be’. The gamma-rays from the 
annihilation of N® positrons were used for calibration of the absorbing system. The maximum 
ranges in aluminum are respectively 0.86+0.04 mm for the annihilation radiation and 0.77 
+0.03 mm for that due to Be’. The energy of the latter was found to be 0.485+0.005 Mev 
by assuming gamma-rays of 0.510 Mev from N*. The agreement between the experimental 
result and the low excited level of Li? (0.475 Mev) deduced from other reactions confirms 
the suggestions of previous authors that the observed gamma-rays from Be’ originate from 
this excited state of Li? which is created by electron capture. 





INTRODUCTION 

."o 43-day half-life radioactivity observed in 

lithium targets bombarded with deuterons 
has been assigried' to Be’ from the reaction 
Li®(d,n) Be’. Since no charged particle emission 
could be detected the radioactivity was explained 
by the capture of an orbital electron by the 
nucleus of Be’ following the equation : Be7+e-— 
Li?7+ 7, where » denotes the neutrino.? 

Later Roberts, Heydenburg, and Locher* dis- 
covered a gamma-ray accompanying the decay of 
Be’ and from absorption of this radiation in lead 
obtained a value of its energy quantum of 
0.425+0.025 Mev. A similar result (0.425+0.020 
Mev) obtained by using Be’ from the reaction 
B!°(p,a)Be? and the cloud-chamber method for 
determining the secondary electrons spectrum 
has been reported by Maier-Leibnitz.‘ The ob- 
served gamma-rays have been interpreted as an 
evidence of an excited state in Li’ produced during 
the radioactive transmutation of Be’ : Be7+e-— 
Li™*+ 7 and Li™*-—Li’+ (hy),. 

As a matter of fact there are several indications 
of the formation of Li’ in an excited state at 0.4 to 
0.5 Mev. The mean energy separation of the two 
states of Li’ as measured from the proton groups 
occurring during the deuteron bombardment of 
Li® was computed to be 0.455+0.015 Mev.® Ffom 


1L. H. Rumbaugh, R. B. Roberts, and L. R. Hafstad, 
Phys. Rev. 54, 657 (1938). 

?R. B. Roberts and N. P. Heydenburg, Phys. Rev. 53, 
929 (1938). 

3R. B. Roberts, N. P. Heydenburg, and G. L. Locher, 
Phys. Rev. 53, 1016 (1938). 

4H. Maier-Leibnitz, Naturwiss. 26, 614 (1938). 

5J. H. Williams, W. G. Shepherd, and R. O. Haxby, 
Phys. Rev. 52, 390 (1937); L. H. Rumbaugh, R. B. 
Roberts, and L. R. Hafstad, reference 1. 
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the apparent absorption coefficient in lead and 
aluminum of gamma-rays emitted during the 
bombardment of separated Li’ target with 
protons Fowler and Lauritsen® found that the 
excitation energy was equal to 0.495+0.025 Mev. 
Hudson, Herb, and Plain’ obtained a value of 
0.459 Mev for the energy of these gamma-rays, 
due to excitation of Li? without capture of the 
incident proton. From the difference between the 
energy release of the reaction Be*(d,a)Li’ de- 
duced from the alpha-particle range and that 
calculated from the most recent mass determi- 
nation, the higher energy level in Li? was com- 
puted to be 0.494+0.016 Mev.® The excitation 
energy deduced from the recent range determi- 
nation of the two groups of alpha-particles from 
the reaction B'°(n,a)Li’ was 0.470 Mev.® And 
finally the Li’ excited level calculated from the 
difference between the energy release value of the 
latter reaction deduced from the alpha-particle 
range and that deduced from the exact mass 
values is estimated to be 0.48 Mev.!° 

Within the limits of experimental error the 
above results are in good agreement with each 
other, the mean value being equal to 0.475 +0.020 
Mev. However, there is an evident discrepancy 
between this result and the above discussed 
energy of gamma-rays from Be’. The question 

6 W. A. Fowler and C. C. Lauritsen, Phys. Rev. 56, 841 
(1939). 

7C. M. Hudson, R. C. Herb, and G. J. Plain, Phys. Rev. 
57, 587 (1940). 

8 E. R. Graves, Phys. Rev. 57, 885 (1940). 
1938) S. Livingston and J. G. Hoffman, Phys. Rev. 53, 227 


10 J. C. Bower, E. Bretcher, and C. W. Gilbert, Proc. 
Camb. Phil. Soc. 34, 290 (1938). 
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Fic. 1. Counters and source disposition in the absorption 
experiments. 





arises as to whether in both cases one has to do 
with the same excitation level or with two different 
energy states if not two different nuclear 
phenomena. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Since the energy of gamma-rays can be de- 
termined with much greater accuracy from the 
measurement of the range of the recoil electrons 
projected by incident radiation than from direct 
measurement of its absorption coefficient, the 
method used by Rumbaugh, Roberts, and 
Hafstad, we determined the energy of the Be’ 
gamma-rays by measuring the maximum range of 
Compton electrons in aluminum placed between 
two Geiger-Miiller counters in a coincidence 
circuit." 

We have investigated the gamma-rays from a 
thick target of LiOH which was previously bom- 
barded with 15 ywa-hours of 2.7-Mev deuterons 
accelerated by the Minnesota pressure Van de 
Graaff generator.” 

We used two glass G-M counters filled with a 
mixture of argon (p=10 cm of Hg) and ethyl 
alcohol (b=1 cm of Hg). They were 1.8 cm in 
diameter and 10 cm long. A thin platinum layer 
evaporated on the inside of the glass tubes served 
as the cathode. The effective thin portions of the 
glass envelopes were 0.12 to 0.16 mm thick. The 
thickness of the aluminum plate used as a source 


"For details see: W. Bothe and J. Becker, Zeits. f. . 


Physik 76, 428 (1932); F. Rasetti, Zeits. f. Physik 97, 64 
(1935); S. C. Curran, P. I. Dee and V. PetrZilka, Proc. 
Roy. Soc. (London) A169, 269 (1939). 
2 The _ ooo arrangement is described in the 
per by J. H. Williams, L. H. Rumbaugh, and J. T. Tate, 
ev. Sci. Inst. 13, 202 (1942). 


of secondary electrons was 7 mm. The arrange- 
ment of target, secondary radiator, absorbers, 
and counters was similar to that shown for the 
case of a N® source in Fig. 1. 

The Neher-Harper method of quenching the 
discharges was used. The pulses from the 
amplifier were recorded through a scale-of-eight 
circuit. The threshold for both counters was the 
same (910+15 volts) and the length of the flat 
portions of their characteristics about 125 volts. 
The small regular increase in the single counting 
rate with counter overvoltage within the flat 
portion limits never exceeded 0.2 percent per 
volt. Our coincidence circuit had a resolving time 
of 3.6+0.5X10-* sec. The experimental results 
collected in Table I show that it was practically 
independent of the single counting rates in the 
counters. The gamma-rays from a well-shielded 
radium source were used in order to get the num- 
ber of chance coincidences (C;— C,) as a function 
of the single counting rates (s; and sy). Sufficient 
precautions were taken with regard to the geome- 
try of the system to exclude the possibility of an 
error due to the presence of some genuine 
coincidences. The errors in the table represent the 
root-mean-square values. 

The gamma-rays from the annihilation of N® 
positrons were first studied to obtain a calibration 
of our absorbing system in the region of 0.5 Mev. 
Radioactive nitrogen was prepared by deuteron 
bombardment of a carbon target prepared by 
deposition of pure acetylene carbon black onto a 
sheet of tantalum, a metal giving no products of 
disintegration with observable gamma-rays. The 
measurements over an hour gave a value of 
10.1+0.2 minutes for the radio-nitrogen half-life, 
in excellent agreement with some recent evalua- 


TABLE I. Counting rates. 











Single counts Total Cosmic-ray - : 
per min. coincidence | coincidences Resolving time 
Counter Counter} rate per per _ 60(C —Ce) 
a II minute minute t aT ae sec. 
a | SII Ce Ce 
2760 2810 | 1.07+0.06 0.09 3.8+0.3 x 1076 
2690 2740 | 0.99+0.08 0.08 3.7+0.4x 10-8 
1920 2045 | 0.53+0.04 0.06 3.6+0.4 x 1076 
1309 1428 | 0.26+0.03 0.07 3.1+40.5 x 10-6 
1215 1244 | 0.24+0.03 0.07 3.6+0.4 x 107 
1120 1272 | 0.25+0.04 0.06 4.1+0.8x 10-6 














Mean value 3.6+0.5 X 10-6 sec. 
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tions.'® Without attempting to explain why, it is 
to be noted however that in order to get a regular 
decay curve it is necessary to heat the carbon 
target after bombardment for at least three 
minutes. 

Figure 2 shows the absorption curves of the 
secondary electrons from both kinds of gamma- 
rays. All data obtained have been corrected for 
chance coincidences calculated as a function of 
single counts for each counter and the resolving 
time of our coincidence circuit. The maximum 
ranges are, respectively: (a+0.37+0.03) milli- 
meters of aluminum for electrons from Be’ 
gamma-rays and (a+0.46+0.04) millimeters for 
those from the annihilation radiation. a denotes 
the absorption power of three counter walls in 
aluminum equivalent. 


CALCULATIONS 


For gamma-rays of energy between 0.1 and 30 
mc*, the absorption in aluminum is principally 
due to the Compton scattering. From the rela- 
tivistic relation between momentum and energy 
of an electron projected by a light quantum as a 
result of a collision, the amount of energy trans- 
ferred to the electron is given by the formula. 


E=Eo—Eo-u/[ut+Eo(1—cos 6) ], (1) 
where Ep is the initial energy of the incident 
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Fic. 2. Absorption curves (in aluminum) of secondary 
electrons from (A) the N® annihilation radiation and 
(B) the gamma-rays accompanying the decay of Be’. 


13 See: A. G. Ward, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 35, 523 
(1939); G. T. Seaborg, Chem. Rev. 27, 199 (1940). 
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Fic. 3. Range-energy relation in aluminum for low 
energy electrons. 


gamma-ray quantum, @ is the angle between the 
initial and final directions of its momentum and yu 
denotes as usual the rest energy of an electron." 
Since the frequency shift of the scattered radia- 
tion is maximum for @=180°, the maximum 
energy transferred is 


| = 2Eo?/2Eo+un. 


In the case of the annihilation radiation Ey=un, 
and 
Emax = (3) u=0.340 Mev. 


The range-energy relation in aluminum for 
beta-rays between 0.25 and 0.40 Mev is repre- 
sented in Fig. 3. The curve shows the values ob- 
tained by numerical integration from a graph of 
the reciprocal of (—dE/dR) plotted against E, 
the average energy-loss per unit of path being 
calculated from Bloch’s equation.'® 

By use of these data the total range of 0.86 
+0.04 mm of aluminum is obtained for the 0.340 
Mev beta-rays. Hence the absorption power a of 
the three counter walls which each secondary 
electron is passing through in our coincidence 
set-up is equivalent to: 0.86—0.46+0.04=0.40 
+0.04 millimeters of aluminum. Since the same 
counter walls acted as an additional absorber in 
the case of secondary electrons from the Be’ 
gamma-rays, it may be readily calculated that 


“4 W. Heitler, Quantum Theory of Radiation (Oxford, 
1936), p. 217. 

1% F, Bloch. Zeits. f. Physik 81, 363 (1933); E. E. 
Widdowson, Proc. Phys. Soc. (London) 50, 185 (1938). 
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i 

the total range of these electrons was equal to 
0.40+0.37+0.03 =0.77+0.03 mm of Al. Their 
maximum energy computed from the energy- 
range graph should be 0.320+0.005 Mev. By 
substituting this value into formula (1) it follows 
immediately that the initial energy of the gamma- 
rays accompanying the radioactive decay of Be’ 
is 0.485+0.005 Mev. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It should be mentioned that the presence of 
0.28 Mev gamma-rays of N", reported by several 
authors,'* could not affect our calculations based 
upon the maximum range of secondary electrons 
from radio-nitrogen gamma-radiation. On the 
other hand it is apparent from the experimental 
absorption curve for these electrons that there is 
a very little if any amount of incident gamma- 
rays with energy above 0.510 Mev. 


16 J. R. Richardson, Phys. Rev. 55, 609 (1939); E. M. 
Lyman, Phys. Rev. 55, 1123 (1939). 


AND D. 


A. HUTCHISON 


Owing to the large value of the slope of the 
energy-range curve for soft beta-rays the accu- 
racy of our range determination permits us to 
evaluate the corresponding energies and therefore 
the energies of the incident gamma-rays within 1 
percent. The reasonably close agreement between 
our experimental result and the mean value of the 
low excited level of Li? deduced from other 
reactions provides considerable support for the 
original suggestion to associate the Be’? gamma- 
rays with the energy separation of the two states 
of Li’ built up by electron capture from the 
parent body. 
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The densities of carefully purified crystals of sodium 
chloride have been determined by the method of ‘‘crystal 
flotation” in pure ethylene dibromide. The results yield 

de7.634°C = 2.16165 +0.00002 g/ml, 


which reduces to 
doo = 2.16366+0.00003 g/ml. 


It is found that six successive precipitations of NaCl in 
the manner employed by Richards and Wells in their 
determination of the atomic weights of sodium and of 
chlorine are required to effect purification to constant 
density (+ about 4x10-* g/ml), and also that exposure 
to air produces surface contamination sufficient to cause 
erratic changes in apparent density that may amount to 
as much as 5X10~ g/ml within a few minutes. Combina- 
tion of our value for dyac; with that of C. A. Hutchison 
and H. L. Johnston for d.ir and with Straumanis, Ievins, 
and Karlsons’ value for the lattice constant of LiF relative 
to the Siegbahn value for NaCl yields 0.443640+0.000025 


HE most accurate determinations of the 
density of sodium chloride, reported in the 
literature, appear to be those of Defoe and 


for the ratio of the molecular weights of LiF and NaCl, 
respectively. With the adoption of 22.997 (International 
Atomic Weight Committee) for the atomic weight of 
sodium, this ratio yields 18.994+0.001 for the atomic 
weight of F. With the adoption of 22.994 (Birge) for 
sodium, the F atomic weight comes out 18.992. Either 
of these figures is in reasonable agreement with the value 
22.995 +0.002, based on densities and lattice constants of 
fluorite and calcite, and with the gas density determina- 
tions for compounds of F, but are somewhat lower than 
the mass spectrograph value of 18.999+0.001 for F"™. 
It appears that the determination of relative molecular 
weights by combination of x-ray and density data are as 
reliable, in favorable cases, as by other standard atomic 
weight methods. In calcite, fluorite, and rock salt crystals, 
used to obtain the data underlying these computations, 
there is no evidence of any appreciable influence of “crystal 
mosaic” patterns which Zwicky thought might influence 
crystal densities by as much as 1 percent. 


Compton! and of Tu,? made for the purpose of 


1O.K. Defoeand A. H. Compton, Phys. Rev. 25, 618 (1925). 
2 Y. Tu, Phys. Rev. 40, 662 (1932). 
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determining standards of x-ray wave-length. 
Defoe and Compton obtained the value 


dog: = 2.1632+0.0004 g/cm’, 


while Tu obtained the value 2.16418+0.00014 
at 18°C. The latter reduces to 


doo = 2.16365 +0.00014 g/cm’, 


when correction is made for the coefficient of 
thermal expansion of NaCl.* Both Defoe and 
Compton and Tu used natural crystals of rock- 
salt. Neither made a chemical analysis of the 
mineral. Defoe and Compton observed differ- 
ences between different rocksalt crystals that 
exceeded the error of their density measure- 
ments. These differences might be accounted for 
by traces of chemical impurity or, as we find, 
by density errors that result from exposure 
to air. 

A recent paper from this laboratory‘ dealt 
with the accurate determination of the density 
of chemically pure lithium fluoride, by the 
method of crystal flotation. We have completed 
a similar investigation with very carefully 
purified crystals of sodium chloride. Reduced to 
20°C, we obtain the value 


doo = 2.16366+0.00003 g/ml 
= 2.16360+0.00003 g/cm‘ 


in good agreement with the value reported by 
Tu,? but with reduced limits of error. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESCRIPTION 
I. Preparation of Chemically Pure NaCl 


Our method of preparing chemically pure 
NaCl was similar to that employed by Richards 
and Wells,® in their determination of the atomic 
weights of sodium and of chlorine. 

Pure H2SO, was prepared by distillation of 
Graselli C.P. reagent H2SO, with a distilling 
flask and condenser made from pure fused 
quartz. Two successive distillations were carried 


3 @,=40.5X10-*, Straumanis, Ievins, and Karlsons, 
Zeits. f. anorg. allgem. Chemie 238, 175 (1938). Cf. also 
Eucken and Dannohl. 

‘Clyde A. Hutchison and Herrick L. Johnston, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 62, 3165 (1940). 

5 T. W. Richards and R. C. Wells, ‘‘A revision of the 
atomic weights of sodium and chlorine,’’ Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, Publication No. 28 (1905). 


out and the middle third of the distillate saved 
from each distillation. 

Pure hydrochloric acid was prepared in a 
similar manner by double distiliation of Graselli 
C.P. reagent hydrochloric acid, to which a few 
small crystals of C.P. KMnQ, had been added. 

Pure NaCl (preliminary) was precipitated from 
a saturated aqueous solution of Baker and 
Adamson’s reagerit quality NaCl mixed with 
pure hydrochloric acid (as prepared above) by 
the addition of HCl gas. The HCI gas for this 
precipitation was prepared by dropping pure 
H,SO, (as prepared above) into an aqueous 
mixture of pure hydrochloric acid (cf. above) 
and Graselli reagent quality NaCl. 

Pure HCI gas, used in subsequent steps in the 
purification, was prepared by dropping pure 
H.SO, (cf. above) into an aqueous mixture of 
pure hydrochloric acid (cf. above) and pure 
NaCl (preliminary). The evolving gas was passed 
through two bead towers containing glass beads 
covered with pure H2SO, (cf. above) and a final 
drying tube containing Coleman and Bell C.P. 
P,O;. The latter substance had been sublimed 
into the drying tube. 

All aqueous solutions, in the above preparation 
of reagents, were made up with double distilled 
water (distilled from a tin still). 

The purification of NaCl was continued by 
dissolving the preliminary preparation of pure 
NaCl (cf. above) in double-distilled water to 
which pure hydrochloric acid (cf. above) was 
added and precipitating with pure HCl gas (cf. 
above). The precipitated NaCl was centrifuged 
to remove adhering solution. This treatment was 
repeated with the precipitate until, in all, six 
successive precipitations had been made. Sensi- 
tive determinations of density revealed that the 
NaCl produced by this procedure showed small 
changes in density through five recrystallizations 
but that NaCl from the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth crystallizations was of constant density 
(cf. Table III, seg.). 

Following the six successive precipitations by 
HCl gas and the subsequent centrifugations, 
the purified NaCl was fused in a platinum 
crucible to expel HCl. 

Finally, the solidified melt was dissolved in 
warm triple-distilled water in a silver dish and 
given two recrystallizations from pure water. 
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TABLE I. Density of ethylene dibromide as a function of the 
temperature. 28.00°C = 3.843° Beckmann. 








Temperature Densities (g/ml) 





(Beckmann scale) dr 43.477°B 
0.000 2.16879 2.16158 
1.000 2.16673 2.16160 
2.000 2.16474 2.16168 
2.500 2.16370 2.16167 
3.000 2.16265 2.16166 
3.500 2.16158 2.16163 
4.000 2.16053 2.16162 
5.000 2.15843 2.16159 








II. The Density Determination 
(a) Calibration of the Flotation Medium 


The density was determined by floating 
fragments of pure single crystals in a calibrated 
flotation medium of pure ethylene dibromide. 
Details of the procedure have been described 
elsewhere. ® 

The ethylene dibromide used for this purpose 
was prepared from Merck’s reagent quality 
C:H,Br2 (boiling point range 129°-132°C), first 
dried over C.P. CaCle, by distillation in vacuum. 
The middle third of the distillate was retained. 
As shown best by the constancy of the tempera- 
ture of crystal flotation the isothermal density 
of the purified ethylene bromide did not change 
by more than experimental limits of error 
(+4X10-* g/ml) during the several days that 
measurements were in progress. 

The density of the ethylene bromide, as a 
function of the temperature, was determined by 
weighing an approximate 9-ml Pyrex sinker 
immersed in the ethylene bromide. To compen- 
sate for possible small effects of surface tension 
on the 0.004” suspension wire an auxiliary 
sinker, of lead, was attached to the lower end 
of the wire suspension and weighings were 
taken on: (1) the wire suspension with attached 
auxiliary sinker immersed in the liquid and 
(2) the complete suspension assembly, with 
both the 9-ml sinker and the auxiliary sinker 
immersed in the liquid.’ 

The exact volume of the 9-ml sinker was 
9.10542+0.00002 ml at 27.145°C. This is the 
average of ten independent determinations, each 


® H. L. Johnston and C. A. Hutchison, J. Chem. Phys. 8, 
869 (1940). 

7 This is the procedure followed by Osborne, McKelvey, 
and Bearce, Bull. U. S. Bur. Stand. Reprint No. 197 (1912). 
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consisting of four weighings: (1) suspension 
+auxiliary sinker in air; (2) suspension+aux- 
iliary and 9-ml sinkers in air; (3) suspension 
+auxiliary sinker in triple-distilled water at 
27.145°; (4) suspension+auxiliary and 9-ml 
sinkers in triple-distilled water at 27.145°. The 
density of pure water at 27.145°C was taken to be 
0.996502 g/ml.* The average deviation from the 
mean, among the ten determinations of volume, 
was +0.00007 ml and the extreme deviation 
+0.00014 ml. All weighings were corrected to 
vacuum. 

Densities of ethylene dibromide, determined 
at eight temperatures covering a range of five 
degrees, are given in the second column of 
Table I. For convenience, densities were deter- 
mined at temperatures which corresponded to 
even divisions of the Beckmann thermometer 
used with the crystal flotations. The scale of 
this thermometer was quite uniform, as shown 
by calibration by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
To convert to degrees Centigrade, the Beckmann 
was compared with a standard mercury in glass 
thermometer, with a temperature range 27° to 
32°C and graduated at intervals of 0.02°, which 
was calibrated by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
shortly after use. The comparison gave 


28.00°C = 3.843° Beckmann. 


(b) Preparation of Flotation Crystals 


Fragments of single crystals for the flotations 
were prepared from the purified NaCl (cf. I 
above) by the method developed by Kyropolous,’ 
in the same manner as described previously.‘ 
It was found necessary to use an annealing 
period of four hours at a temperature 50° below 
the melting point of NaCl, and to allow at 
least four hours for the crystals to cool. It was 
also found that the densities of the crystals 
changed erratically when they were exposed to 
the atmosphere for several minutes. To avoid 
this erratic behavior it was found necessary to 
store them over P.O;, under vacuum.” When 


8 International Critical Tables (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1928), Vol. 3, p. 25. 

*S. Kyropolous, Zeits. f. anorg. Chemie 154, 308 (1926). 

10 These observations apply to the crystals at room 
temperature. Exposure to air during the high temperature 
annealing had no apparent effect on the density. In the 
subsequent cooling, which was carried out in the annealing 
furnace, P2O; was introduced into the furnace, around the 
platinum crucible that contained the crystals, at about 
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immersed in the purified CsH,«Bre, so that they 
were not exposed directly to the atmosphere, 
the crystals maintained constant density. 

Tables II and III illustrate these observations. 
Table II is a record of crystal flotations made 
with crystals that were grown from Baker and 
Adamson’s reagent quality NaCl, without further 
purification. Table III is a record of crystal 
flotations with crystals that were grown from 
purified NaCl (cf. Section I) with varying 
numbers of HCI precipitations. 

It is at once apparent that even C.P. NaCl 
experiences some manner of surface contamina- 
tion when exposed to the atmosphere. It is 
noteworthy that the magnitude of density 
variations among exposed C.P. crystals is 
comparable to the density differences among 
natural crystals reported by Defoe and Compton." 


III. The Absolute Density 


The average flotation temperature of the last 
770 


eight crystals recorded in Table III is 3.477 


TaBLE II. A record of crystal flotations with crystals that 
were grown from Baker and Adamson’s reagent quality 
NaCl (unpurified). 

Explanation: Crystals designated as la, 16, and le were 
three fragments from a crystal that was annealed for only 
two hours and that was stored with exposure to the 
atmosphere. Crystals designated as 2a, 2b, 2c, and 2d were 
annealed for only two hours but were stored over P.O; 
under vacuum. Crystals designated as 3a, 3b, and 3c were 
annealed at a temperature 50° below the melting point for 
four hours and were stored over POs under vacuum. 














Crystal Flotation temperatures (° Beckmann) cf 
designa- ‘f , Af ae 
‘tion’ | prepared ddays ddaye —S-days | Footnote 
la 3.682 3.670 
1b 3.249 3.320 
lc 3.506 3.517 
2a 3.427 3.431 
2b 3.399 3.396 
2c 3.437 3.446 
2d 3.510 3.483 
3a 3.422 3.424 3.544 
3b 3.497 3.495 3.458 
3c 3.477 3.478 3.479 











* After the five-day flotations made with crystals 3a, 3b, and 3c, 
crystals 3a and 36 were exposed to the atmosphere for twenty minutes 
and flotation temperatures redetermined. 3c was not exposed to the 
atmosphere. The entries in this column are the values obtained in 
the redetermination. 


150°C. At 70°C the crystals were removed from the furnace 
and placed in the desiccator, which was immediately evac- 
uated. Similar precautions were taken with the original 
melts prior to annealing. Crystals which had been once 
altered by exposure to air, at room temperature, were not 
restored to their original densities by a second annealing. 


Beckmann with an average deviation from the 
mean of +0.002°—equivalent to +3.610-* 
g/ml in the density of NaCl (cf. infra). 

A large scale plot of the experimental densities 
of ethylene dibromide (column 2 of Table I) 
against the temperatures gives a near linear 
relationship. The best straight line through the 
data has a slope of —2.074+0.01X10- g/ml/ 
degree. Making use of this value for the temper- 
ature coefficient of density we have corrected 
each of the entries in column 2 of Table I to the 
common temperature 3.477° Beckmann. These 
corrected values are entered in column 3 Table I. 
The small systematic trend of the values 
recorded in this column is evidence of a slight 
curvature in the density temperature plot. By 
plotting the entries in column 3 against temper- 
ature and drawing in a smooth curve we obtain 
2.16165 g/ml as the best value for the density 
of our purified ethylene dibromide at T Beck- 
mann =3.477°. We regard this as reliable to 
within about +0.00002 g/ml. Comparison of 


TaBLE III. Crystal flotations made with crystals that 
were grown from purified Baker and Adamson reagent 
quality NaCl, in accordance with the purification scheme 
outlined in Section I. 

Explanation: The crystals that are designated as 4a, 40, 
4c, and 4d were grown from purified NaCl that was given 4 
precipitations with HCI gas, followed by fusion in platinum 
and 2 recrystallizations from triple-distilled water. Those 
designated as 6a, 6b, 6c, and 6d were given 6 precipitations 
with HCl gas, followed by fusion in platinum and 2 
recrystallizations from triple-distilled water. Those desig- 
nated as 8a, 8b, 8c, and 8d were given 8 precipitations with 
HCI gas, followed by fusion in platinum and 2 recrystalli- 
zations from triple-distilled water. All crystals were given a 
four-hour annealing at a temperature 50° below their melt- 
ing point and were stored over P,O; under vacuum. 











Crystal Flotation temperatures 
designation . kmann) 
4a 3.469 
4b 3.456 
4c 3.471 
4d 3.461 
6a 3.477 
6b 3.472 
6c 3.476 
6d 3.476 
8a 3.476 
8b 3.477 
8c 3.482 
8d 3.477 








Four crystal fragments were selected from the cooled melt of each 
preparation, and were annealed and floated. The table is therefore a 
record of all crystals that were floated from these three melts. With 
NaCl we did not experience the situation reported for LiF (reference 6): 
namely, that about one-half of the crystal fragments floated at diverse 
high temperatures, apparently due to internal cracks. 
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the Beckmann with the standard thermometer 
calibrated by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, at 
28.00°C, yields 27.634°C for 3.477° Beckmann. 
We can thus write for the absolute density 


of NaCl 
doz.634°c = 2.16165 +0.00002 g/ml. 


Corrected to 20°C by use of the thermal coeffi- 
cient of expansion for NaCl, this yields 


d2oc = 2.16366+0.00003 g/ml. 
= 2.16360+0.00003 g/cm*. 


IV. Atomic Weight of Fluorine, Lattice Constant 
of Lithium Fluoride, Structure 
Constants of Calcite 


In an earlier paper by C. A. Hutchison and 
one of us"! we made use of the densities of LiF 
and of calcite, in conjunction with x-ray data 
to compute a value for the atomic weight of 
fluorine. The result obtained was 18.994+0.002, 
based on 100.085 for the molecular weight of 
calcite. Corrected to the latest values" for 
Me.co, this becomes 


18.995 +0.002, 


a figure which is a little below the mass spectro- 
graph value of 18.999+0.001" but in excellent 
agreement with gas density determinations. 
This suggests the possible existence of a trace 
of some lighter isotope. 

We can make a similar calculation from the 
densities of LiF and NaCl in conjunction with 
the ratio of their lattice constants and the 
molecular weight of NaCl. With true azir taken 
to be 2.00904+0.00002A™" at 25°C; true anaci 


1 C, A. Hutchison and H. L. Johnston, J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 63, 1580 (1941). 

12 (a) 100.09. “Eleventh annual report on atomic weights 
of the International Union of Chemistry,” J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 63, 845 (1941). (b) 100.091+0.005, R. T. Birge, Rev. 
Mod. Phys. 13, 233 (1941). 

13 A. K. Brewer, Phys. Rev. 49, 867 (1936). 

4 Straumanis, Ievins, and Karlsons, Zeits. f. physik. 
Chemie B42, 143 (1939). This value is based on the 
Siegbahn scale (effective dcaicite in the first order = 3.02904A 
at 18°C) through close agreement of the wave-length 
assumed for copper Ka: (1.537395A) with that determined 
by J. A. Bearden and C. A. Shaw [Phys. Rev. 48, 18 
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at 25° set equal to 2.815058A;!° and with 
2.63899 +0.0001 and 2.16228+0.00002 taken for 
the densities of LiF* and of NaCl, respectively, 
the ratio of the molecular weights of LiF and 
of NaCl comes out 


0.443640 +0.000025. 


With the atomic weight of lithium taken as 
6.9390 +0.0002'* and those of Na and Cl as 
correct at 22.997! and 35.457,'» respectively, 
the atomic weight of F comes out 


18.994+0.001. 


With Birge’s'’> adoption for the atomic weight 
of sodium, namely 22.994+0.003, the F value 
comes out 

18.992 +0.002. 


It is apparent that the agreement of the atomic 
weight values for fluorine from calcite and rock- 
salt data, respectively, in conjunction with the 
x-ray and density data for fluorite, is as close 
as is permitted by the small uncertainties that 
exist in the atomic weights of Ca and of Na, 
respectively. It is also apparent that the com- 
parison of molecular weights by combination of 
accurate x-ray and density data is as reliable as 
by other standard methods of atomic weight 
determination. In particular, it is apparent that 
there is no serious influence of ‘‘crystal mosaic” 
patterns such as postulated by Zwicky,!? who 
thought that densities computed from crystal 
lattice constants might be in error by as much 
as 1 percent in some cases. 

Avogadro’s number is not used in this compu- 
tation of relative molecular weights from x-ray 
and density data. 


(1935) ] through measurements on calcite (1.537400A) in 
which they assumed Siegbahn’s value for the lattice 
constant. 

18 Based on the effective first order a calcite = 3.02904A at 
18° with Siegbahn’s experimental determination of the 
ratio of the effective grating spaces as 0.929007 and cor- 
rected for refraction (+0.000260A) and for thermal ex- 
pansion (reference 3) to 25°. 

16 T. W. Richards and H. H. Willard, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
32, 4 (1910); Zeits. f. anorg. allgem. Chem. 66, 237 (1910) ; 
Carnegie Inst. Publication No. 25, 1 (1910). 

17F, Zwicky, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 16, 211 (1930). 
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On the Inelastic Scattering of Neutrons by Crystal Lattices 
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Previous theoretical results on the inelastic scattering of neutrons in ideal crystals are 
reviewed. Restrictive conditions imposed by crystal interference on inelastic scattering are 
discussed. It is found that if the velocity of the incident neutrons is smaller than the sound 
velocity in the crystal, neutrons from a monochromatic, well-defined beam are scattered by 
inelastic processes into sharply limited areas. On the other hand, inelastic scattering of faster 
neutrons should give rise to diffuse spots similar to those observed in inelastic scattering 


of x-rays. 





WING to the comparatively great mass of 
neutrons the theory of inelastic scatter- 
ing of neutrons by crystal lattices differs from the 
corresponding theories for electrons and for 
x-rays. Theoretical treatment! of the scattering 
of neutrons in crystals has led to two simple 
results. First, elastic collisions are predominant 
if the neutron energy is less than ME,?/E, 
(M=mass number of an appropriate atom in the 
crystal, E,=vibrational energy of such an atom 
in the crystal ; the latter quantity becomes equal 
to kT at high temperatures and to the zero- 
point energy Eo at low temperatures). Second, 
the total scattering probability of neutrons 
having sufficiently low energies becomes zero if 
the temperature of the crystal is equal to 0°K. 
While the absence of elastic scattering processes 
at sufficiently low neutron energies follows from 
the impossibility of fulfillment of the Bragg inter- 
ference conditions, the disappearance of the 
inelastic scattering processes is owing to the rela- 
tively great value of the mass of the neutron. 
The purpose of the present note is a discussion 
of the restrictions on inelastic scattering processes 
imposed by the crystal interference conditions. 
We shall see that these restrictions not only lead 
at low neutron energies to the disappearance of 
the scattering probabilities, but continue to 
operate at somewhat higher neutron energies. 
Actually they influence the inelastic scattering 
processes whenever the velocity of the neutron 
is not great as compared to the sound velocity 
in the crystal. 
The following considerations will be restricted 
* Temporarily at Columbia University, New York. 


1G. C. Wick, Physik. Zeits. 38, 403 (1937); I. Pomer- 
antschuk, Physik. Zeits. d. Sowjetunion 13, 65 (1938). 
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to crystals in which the neutrons are scattered 
in the same way by each lattice cell. This condi- 
tion is fulfilled if no atomic species occurring in 
the crystal is a mixture of isotopes and if all 
nuclear spins are equal to zero. 

We shall consider only such inelastic processes 
in which one quantum of a lattice vibration is 
emitted or absorbed. These processes are more 
probable than processes involving emission or 
absorption of several quanta if a@,|Ak| is small 
compared to one.” Here a is the mean vibrational 
amplitude of an atom in the crystal. Different 
atomic species possess different a values and @,, is 
the greatest of these values. The quantity | Ak| 
is the amount by which the neutron’s wave 
number k has changed during the collision. The 
inequality a, |Ak| <1 is the general condition for 
processes involving a greater number of vibra- 
tional quanta to be progressively less probable. 
The condition is the same for neutrons, electrons, 
and x-rays. If one considers scattering through 
all possible angles the average value of | Ak] will 
be equal to the initial wave number k. The above 
condition may then be replaced by a,k<1. If 
one now averages over the orientations of the 
crystal one may compare the average number of 
elastic collisions, which occur with high proba- 
bility in the neighborhood of certain orientations, 
with the number of inelastic collisions, which 
occur with small probability, but in many cases 
for all orientations. It is then found that the 
average number of elastic collisions is great com- 
pared to the average number of inelastic collisions 
if ank<«1. This condition is valid as long as the 
crystals are small enough so that the dynamical 


2 See Pomerantschuk, reference 1. 
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Fic. 1. Momentum of incident and scattered quantum. 


theory of crystal interference need not be applied. 
For neutrons the condition a,k<1 may be trans- 
formed into E,£,«<ME,*, where E, is the energy 
of the incident neutron and M is the mass number 
of that atomic species which vibrates with the 
greatest amplitude. Thus we see that in the 
energy region where processes involving one 
lattice quantum are more probable than processes 
involving several quanta the elastic processes 
are, in turn, even more probable than the one- 
quantum processes. 

We shall now review the theory of inelastic 
scattering processes involving one quantum of a 
lattice vibration for electrons and for x-rays. 
This theory is in its essential parts similar to 
the theory of neutron-scattering, but the rela- 
tively small velocity of the neutrons makes the 
latter theory somewhat more complicated. The 
influence of lattice vibrations on x-ray scattering 
has been discussed recently by Zachariasen* 
whose treatment we shall summarize below. 

The Bragg interference conditions for an elastic 
scattering process can be stated simply with the 
help of the reciprocal lattice. This is a lattice in 
momentum space; the vectors connecting any 
two of its points are the momentum changes 
which an incident particle (photon, electron, or 
neutron) can suffer during an elastic scattering 
process. The vector p; in Fig. 1 shows the mo- 
mentum of an incident x-ray quantum. We con- 
struct the reciprocal lattice in such a way that 
one lattice point coincides with the end point of 
the vector ~;. Those lattice points which lie in 
the plane of the drawing are shown in Fig. 1. 


3 W. H. Zachariasen, Phys. Rev. 57, 597 (1940). 
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After an elastic scattering the momentum of the 
scattered photon may be represented by a 
vector which connects the origin of p; with a 
point on the surface of the sphere of radius | p;| 
drawn around the origin of p; as center. The 
circle in Fig. 1 shows the intersection of this 
sphere with the plane of the drawing. If this 
sphere passes through a lattice point of the 
reciprocal lattice which is different from the end 
point of p;, then the interference conditions are 
fulfilled and elastic scattering takes place. In 
Fig. 1 the vector p, shows the momentum of a 
scattered x-ray quantum. 

If the sphere mentioned above does not pass 
through any lattice point different from the end 
point of p;, no elastic scattering occurs. Inelastic 
scattering, however, is still possible. In this case 
the interference conditions require that the mo- 
mentum represented by the vector p, in Fig. 2 
shall be given to a lattice vibration. This may 
happen either by the emission of a vibrational 
quantum carrying the momentum , or by the 
absorption of a quantum with momentum — pr. 
The vector pr, is constructed by connecting the 
end point of p, with the closest point of the 
reciprocal lattice. (The momentum of a lattice 
vibration is defined as its wave number vector k;, 
multiplied by Planck’s constant h.) 

The intensity of the inelastic scattering’ is 
proportional to the square of the amplitude of 





Fic. 2. Inelastic scattering. 
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the lattice vibration which has been emitted or 
absorbed during the process. In thermal equi- 
librium the amplitude of the vibrations increases 
with decreasing frequency. Thus the most prob- 
able inelastic scattering processes will be those 
in which a vibration of small frequency, and 
therefore of small wave number, participates.‘ 
Returning to the notation of Fig. 2 one may say 
that the intensity of inelastic scattering is 
greatest if p, is as small as possible, or in other 
words if the Bragg condition is as nearly fulfilled 
as possible. This explains* the diffuse spots ob- 
served by Preston® around Laue spots and also 
in other positions in which the Bragg conditions 
are nearly fulfilled. 

In using Fig. 2 it was tacitly assumed that 
the magnitudes of the momenta |;| and | ,| 
are equal ; or in other words the energy change of 
the x-ray during the inelastic scattering process 
has been neglected. This is permissible for x-ray 
quanta and also for electrons because in all cases 
of practical interest the energy of these particles 
is great compared to any vibrational quantum 
of the lattice. For neutrons, however, the change 
in energy must be taken into account. 

We shall restrict this discussion to the inelastic 
processes of highest intensity, i.e., to those 
processes in which vibrations of small frequency 
participate. Then the change in the neutron 
energy AE, remains relatively small and is 
given by 


AE, =1,Ap,, 


where v, is the velocity of the incident neutron 
and Ap,, defined by the relation | p,| +Ap,= | p;|, 
is the distance between the end point of p, and 
the sphere of radius | p;| around the origin of ;. 
On the other hand AE, must be equal to the 
quantum of lattice vibration 


AE, =hv=hki1.= pwr, 


where v, is the sound velocity in the lattice. 
Since we consider vibrations of small frequencies 
and long wave-lengths sound dispersion need not 
be taken into account. But even so v,; will depend 
on the state of polarization of the lattice vibra- 
tion and also on the orientation of the vector pr. 


* We consider only the acoustical branch. 
5G. D. Preston, Proc. Roy. Soc. A172, 116 (1939). 
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Fic. 3. Inelastic scattering, enlarged scale. 


From the two above equations we find 


Ap./pi=1/Un. (A) 


To represent the relevant momentum vectors 
for inelastic neutron-scattering we show in Fig. 3 
the region around the end point of p, on an en- 
larged scale. Because of the change in scale the 
circle appearing in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 may now be 
replaced by a straight line. Only one point of the 
reciprocal lattice is shown in Fig. 3. This point 
is supposed to be very close to the circle which 
appears in the figure as a straight line. The vector 
p. coincides in direction with one of the radii of 
the ‘‘circle’’ and is, therefore, drawn at right 
angles to the straight line. In the particular case 
shown in Fig. 3, p, ends inside the circle. Thus 
|p.| <|p;| which means that E, is diminished 
and emission of a sound wave has taken place. 
Processes in which a vibrational quantum is 
absorbed are represented by vector diagrams in 
which the end point of p, lies outside the circle. 

In order to obtain a crude picture of the 
possible inelastic processes we shall assume the 
sound velocity vz to be a constant. Then for a 
definite velocity v, of the incident neutrons the 
lengths of the vectors Ap, and pz have, according 
to (A), a constant ratio. Approximating the 
sphere around the origin at p; by a plane, one 
finds that the end points of the vector #, lie on a 
surface of the second order. If | Ap,| /pr=v1/0n<1 
this surface is a rotational hyperboloid. Its two 
sheets lie on opposite sides of the plane which 
we have substituted for the sphere, and the two 
sheets correspond to processes involving absorp- 
tion and emission of vibrational quanta. (See 
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Fic. 4. Absorption and emission of vibrational quanta. 


Fig. 4.) For similar reasons as mentioned above in 
connection with x-ray scattering those processes 
will be most probable in which the Bragg condi- 
tions for elastic scattering are most nearly 
satisfied. Thus we shall expect greatest intensity 
for inelastic scattering processes in the neighbor- 
hood of the sharp maxima corresponding to 
elastic scattering. With increasing v, values the 
two sheets of the hyperbola mentioned above 
approach the plane (or sphere) defined by the 
relation |p,|=|p;|. In this limiting case the 
theory of inelastic neutron scattering becomes 
identical with the corresponding theory for x-rays 
or electrons. If, on the other hand, Ap,/pz 
=v,/t,>1 the end points of the possible p, 
vectors lie on a rotational ellipsoid surrounding 
the point of the reciprocal lattice. This whole 
surface will lie on one side of the sphere around 
the origin of ~;. The ellipsoid will lie completely 
inside the sphere if the same is true of the 
reciprocal lattice point, and completely outside 
the sphere if the reciprocal lattice point lies out- 
side. In the former case only such inelastic 
processes occur in which a quantum is emitted, 
in the latter case only absorption is to be ex- 
pected. In addition the finite extension of the 





ellipsoid limits the possible angular deviations of 
the inelastically scattered neutrons from the 
directions in which elastic scattering may occur. 
If, therefore, the incident momentum ?; is given, 
the inelastically scattered neutrons will be scat- 
tered into sharply delimited areas. The intensity 
per unit solid angle will actually become infinite 
at the rim of these areas. This is owing to the 
fact that near the rim an extended part of the 
surface of the ellipsoid corresponds to ~, vectors 
whose direction varies but very little. The in- 
tegrated intensity over the whole spot remains, 
of course, finite. Figure 5 shows the end points of 
possible p, vectors for the case (vz/v,) >1. 

If vz/vn>1 and if at the same time ; is small 
enough, it may happen that no points of the 
reciprocal lattice lie inside the sphere of radius 
|p;|. Then according to our above argument 
only such inelastic processes are permitted in 
which a vibrational quantum is absorbed. If in 


ad 


RB 
Fic. 5. End points of possible p, vectors for (vz/v,) >1. 


addition the temperature of the lattice is very 
low so that no lattice vibrations are available, 
no inelastic scattering processes may occur. For 
sufficiently small p; values the Bragg interference 
conditions cannot be satisfied so that elastic 
scattering cannot occur either. One may, there- 
fore, expect that under these conditions neutrons 
will not be scattered at all. This particular result 
is essentially the same as that which has been 
obtained by Wick. 
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Mobilities in Some Free Electron Gases 
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Mobility coefficients for free electrons and mobilities of positive ions are reported for hydro- 
gen, deuterium, and some mixtures of hydrogen and nitrogen, and of hydrogen and helium, for 
field strengths between 1 and 2 volts per cm per mm of mercury gas pressure. The relation 
between free electron drift velocity and field strength is found to be parabolic in this range for 
all these gases. Discussion of these observations shows that they can be explained qualitatively 
if electrons excite rotations of the hydrogen molecules by collision, and the cross sections for this 
process are estimated. A mathematical appendix states the theoretical results required in the 
discussion and derives those details not previously obtained. 





A. THE EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


URING the past year, measurements of the 
mobilities of electrons and positive ions in 
various free electron gases have been made with 
refinements of the technique reported previously.! 
This technique is applicable where the drift 
velocity, a, of electrons (or ions) is related to the 
field intensity per unit pressure, E/p, by a rela- 
tion of the form 


u=K(E/p)", 


where nm is a constant and K is a generalized 
mobility coefficient. In these gases the relation 
has been shown to be 4=K(E/p)? for electrons 
within the range of field intensities used. 
Further measurements have shown that the 
previous use of wire 0.0075 cm in diameter 
introduced a small uncertainty in the data for 
hydrogen which could be reduced by using wire 
0.0025 cm in diameter. The finer wire had a 
tendency to vibrate and break, but it was found 
that tying the wire around a short segment of 
cord, near the supports, dampened out the 
vibrations completely. The finer wire was used 
in all the measurements being reported here. 
Measurements were made in hydrogen, deu- 
terium, mixtures of hydrogen and nitrogen, and 
mixtures of helium and hydrogen. The deuterium 
gas behaved similarly to hydrogen in condition- 
ing and appearance of the discharge. Nitrogen 
containing less than 1 percent hydrogen when 
the wire is negative produces intensely hot spots 


'W. H. Bennett, Phys. Rev. 58, 992 (1940). 
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on the wire where the discharge is taking place 
and melts the tungsten wire in two. Helium con- 
taining 10 percent hydrogen or less has a much 
lower electron mobility than hydrogen, and the 
wire breaks, probably owing to an incipient arc. 

Small pieces of rubber or traces of carbon 
tetrachloride vapor in the tube introduce a 
gaseous impurity which falsifies the results 
unpredictably and which is not eliminated by 
long continued discharge from a_ point-to- 
cylinder in a side arm of the tube. Such a dis- 
charge was used for cleaning up the gas and was 
quickly effective if sulphur—and_ chlorine— 
containing impurities were avoided. 

Table I compares the mobility coefficients for 
hydrogen and deuterium. Although these values 
for K are probably not accurate to better than 


TABLE I. Mobility in hydrogen and deuterium. 








K[(cm/sec.) /(e.s.u./atmos.)4] C[(cm/sec.) /(e.s.u./atmos.)] 


He 7.8X 105 3.06 X 10° 
De 7.5X 10° 2.26 X 108 











TABLE II. Values of the mobility coefficient K for electrons 
and the positive ions mobility C for mixtures of gases. 








K[(cm/sec.)/ 


C{(cm/sec.)/ 
(e.s.u./atmos.)4] 


(e.s.u./atmos.) 





100% He 7.8X 105 3.06 x 10° 
30% H2+70% No 8.7 105 1.13 X 108 
20% H2+80% Ne 8.7 X 10 0.99 x 108 
10% H2+90% No 7.9X 105 0.92 x 108 

1% H2t+99% Ne 7.5X 105 0.90 X 108 
100% Ne — 0.78 X 108 

30% H2+70% He 8.7 X 105 3.00 X 10° 
2.77 X 108 


10% H2+90% He 


(i #K(E/p)!) 
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5 percent, the repeated checks with the same 
tube make it likely that the relative values are 
correct to better than 2 percent. 

Table II shows the changes in K and C (the 
positive ion mobility) produced by decreasing 
the amount of hydrogen in nitrogen and for 
mixtures of He and Hs. As the concentration of 
hydrogen in nitrogen is decreased, the value of K 
increases, then decreases. A similar effect seems 
to be taking place when helium is introduced in 
hydrogen. 

In these measurements of A, the value of E/p 
varied between about 1 and 2 volts per cm per 
mm of mercury pressure at 0°C, so that the con- 
sistency of the values of K for each gas or mixture 
for the various currents? shows that the electron 
drift velocity follows a= K(E/p)' in that range. 


B. DISCUSSION OF THE OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Positive Ion Mobilities 


The positive ion mobilities may be discussed 
with the aid of Langevin’s formula 


3 eo 
~ 16¥ l(D-1)d 





where m is the mass of a molecule, M is the mass 
of an ion, D is the polarizability of the gas, d is 
the density, and Y is a function of pressure, col- 
lision area, and polarizability. Of these, m should 


equal M for hydrogen and for deuterium, and Y 
and D should be the same for both. The only 


TABLE III. Calculated and observed values of positive ion 
mobilities. C/10°[(cm/sec.)/(e.s.u./atmos.) ]. 








Calculated _ 





Observed Hot in Nz Not in Ne 
30% H2+70% Nz 1.13 1.14 1.00 
20% H:+80% Ne 0.99 1.04 0.93 
10% H2+90% N2 0.92 0.97 0.84 
1% H2+99% Ne 0.90 -- 0.79 








? For test of data see W. H. Bennett, reference 1. 
The following relations are used in this paper between 
units or notations. Mobility: 
1 (cm/sec.)/{ (volt /cm) /atmos. } 
= 300 (cm/sec.)/(e.s.u. of field/atmos.). 
Mobility coefficient (m= 3): 


1.59 (cm/sec. Vit Hg}? 
1 (cm/sec. le. s.u. of field/atmos.)4. 


pa=NQ. 
Drift velocity: 
(e/m)* =4.20 x 107 (cm/sec.) /(volt)*. 


Cross section: 


difference should appear in the density, d, so the 
mobilities should be related by 


=v2 Cp. 


The ratio of the mobilities measured is 1.36 
instead of the value 1.41 expected. 
The positive ion mobility in nitrogen is 


0.78 X 108 (cm/sec.) /(e.s.u./atmos. ) 


or 
2.61 (cm/sec.)/ | (volt/cm)/atmos. }, 


which compares favorably with 
2.67 (cm/sec.)/{ (volt/cm)/atmos. }, 


the value usually cited.* 

The values of the positive ion mobilities for 
mixtures of hydrogen and nitrogen are compared 
in Table III with those calculated from a formula 
given by Loeb.* 


1 

C=-—————_—__, 
x1/Ci+Xx2/C2 
where x; and x2 are the respective fractional 
concentrations of the components whose mo- 
bilities are C, and C.. In the second column we 
calculated with C, from 1 percent Hz in Ne and 
in the third column we used C; from pure Nz. 

Tyndallé does not report a mobility for H2* in 
He but the result for the 10 percent hydrogen in 
helium mixture can be used to calculate mobility 
for hydrogen ions in helium. The result is 
2.75 X10 (cm/sec.)/(e.s.u./atmos.). 


2. Electron Drift Velocities 


The drift of electrons through gas under an 
applied field is well understood theoretically from 
the smallest up to large fields of the order of 
1000 volts per cm per mm of mercury pressure 
at 0°C.® Up to such fields the velocity distribu- 
tion of the electrons remains nearly isotropic, and 
Lorentz’ method of expansion in spherical har- 


3 J. H. Mitchell and K. E. W. Ridler, Proc. Roy. Soc. 
146, 911 (1934). 

4L. B. Loeb, Fundamental Processes of Electrical Dis- 
charge in Gases (Wiley, 1939), p. 42. 

5A. M. Tyndall, The Mobility of Positive Ions in Gases 
(Cambridge University Press, 1938). 

*L. B. cn reference 4, Chapters 4 and 5;S. Chapman 
and T. E. Cowling, The Mathematical T. heory of Non- 
Uniform Gases (Cambridge University Press, 1939), pp. 
345 ff. M. J. Druyvesteyn and F. M. Penning, Rev. Mod. 
Phys. 12, 90-99 (1940). Many references, especially to the 
earlier work, will be found in the above. 
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Fic. 1. Cross section for inelastic collision with a dipole 
(Massey). 


monics about the direction of the field and drift 
can be used. The most likely collision process 
between electrons and gas molecules is elastic 
scattering, and transfer to the gas molecules of 
the momentum gained by the electron in the 
direction of the field between collisions is almost 
entirely due to this. Owing to the small mass of 
an electron relative to an ion, however, transfer 
to the gas molecules by elastic scattering of the 
energy gained between collisions is slow; as a 
result the electrons acquire large energy not in 
general distributed according to Maxwell's law, 
and the first two equations of the Lorentz expan- 
sion must be solved simultaneously to give the 
velocity dependence of the isotropic part and of 
the term in ‘‘cos 6” in the distribution; further, 
in the first (energy transfer) equation the effects 
of inelastic collisions become as important as, or 
more important than, those of elastic collisions, 
except for lower fields in monatomic gases when 
all collisions are elastic. 

In the absence of knowledge of the collision 
cross sections for elastic and inelastic collisions it 
is not possible to compute the drift velocities 
when inelastic collisions occur; it may, however, 
be possible to infer some information about the 
collision cross sections from the observed drift 
velocities. The drift velocity observed as a 
function of field strength is plainly inadequate to 
give both the cross section for momentum 
transfer in elastic impact as a function of speed 
and the cross sections for various losses of energy 
in inelastic impact. We have, however, knowledge 
of the former from direct observation of angle 
scattering’ for electrons of energy more than 


7C. Ramsauer and R. Kollath, Handbuch der Physik, 
Vol. 22, Part 2 (1933), p. 243; C. E. Normand, Phys. Rev. 
35, 1217 (1930). 
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Fic. 2, —-—- Value indicated for a assumed constant; 

Observed values for a (cross section for momen- 

tum transfer) (Ramsauer and Kollath); ——-— The 
usual collision cross section (Ramsauer and Kollath). 


0.6 electron volt; moreover the sideways dif- 
fusion observed by Townsend® as a function of 
field strength gives us an independent set of 
observational data, while the data may be 
observed as functions of fractional concentration 
in gas mixtures as well as of the field. 


3. Electron Mobility Coefficients 


In the range of field strengths of these obser- 
vations, Townsend’s results show that in pure 
Hz the average energy of the electrons varies 
from 0.35 to 0.54 electron volt. This is less than 
the threshold for excitation of the first vibra- 
tional state of He at 0.54 ev. If the variation of 
drift velocity as the square root of the field 
strength is produced, as it could be, by collision 
cross section for momentum transfer a, nearly 
independent of speed (up to energies of 0.5 ev) 
and average fractional loss of energy per such 
collision (by amounts small compared to 0.1 ev) 
f, also independent of speed, we have*® (Section 
C (2.4) below) 


E 
@=0.604—f-}, (3.1) 
pa 
E } 
ui=3.17X 10(—s') ' (3.2) 
pa 


where E is field in volts per cm and p is gas 
pressure in mm Hg at 0°C, a is expressed as an 
“absorption coefficient” in (cm*/{cm*-mm Hg}), 
and é~ and @ are the mean electron energy in 
electron volts and drift velocity in cm/sec., 
respectively. Using ¢=0.35 ev (from Townsend's 


8 J. S. E. Townsend, J. Frank. Inst. 200, 563 (1934). 
®See M. J. Druyvesteyn and F. M. Penning, reference 
6, for references. 
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Fic. 3. Total collision cross section after Normand. 


observations) and 7#=12.4X10* cm/sec. (from 
the observations reported here) for 


E/p=1 (volt/cm)/mm Hg, 


we obtain 
a= 32 (cm?/cm*-mm Hg), (3.3) 


f=0.0026. (3.4) 


This value of f is five times that (2m/M 
=0.00055)!° which would arise from the elastic 
collisions, and must be assigned to excitation of 
the rotational energy states (0.015 ev for the 
first state of Hz). Such an inelastic collision 
would have to occur about once in five elastic 
collisions. This is entirely possible, the only 
difficulty being to explain why the loss of energy 
per cm, faép, should increase with the speed. 
If all the Hz molecules were in their zero rota- 
tional state, and if only the first state could be 
excited, we should expect the loss of energy per 
cm to fall off inversely as the energy, as the 
speed (well above the threshold) increased" 
(Fig. 1). Many Hz molecules, however, will be, at 


10 L. B. Loeb, reference 4, p. 212. 
uH.S. W. Massey, Proc. Cimb. Phil. Soc. 28, 99 (1932). 
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300°K, in excited rotational states, and we might 
well expect interchange of angular momentum 
by two or more quanta with a symmetrical 
molecule. Indeed, if there were collision cross 
sections for losses of energy e¢, to various ex- 
citations. 


a,(€)=2 falesi—e)/e €>€, 
=0 €<€,, 


(3.5) 


(close together compared to 0.1 ev, but covering 
the whole range from 0 to 0.5 ev) we would 
obtain (Section C, (3.2 below) 


E 
¢=0.612——f-}, (3.11) 
pa 
E b 
a=3.50x10(—/') (3.21) 
pa 


differing little from (3.1) and (3.2), and agreeing 
with the observations if 


a= 37 (cm?/cm*-mm Hg), (3.31) 
f=0.0022. (3.41) 


This value of a cannot be compared directly 
with observed values since the latter™ do not 
extend below 0.5 ev; however, it is not out of 
line with them (Fig. 2). 

For Dz we should expect the same value of a 
as for He, and to a first approximation the same 
chance of excitation of a rotational level. If only 
the first rotational level could be excited there 
would be only half the loss of energy in Dz as in 














1°) 2 4 6 8 10 i2 14 16 18 20 
E/p 


Fic. 4. Bradbury and Nielsen’s drift velocities in He. 
Parabola, straight line, and theoretical interpolation. 


122 C, Ramsauer and R. Kollath, Ann. d. Physik 12, 538 
(1932). 
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Hz, and &@ should be smaller by the factor 

~t=0.841; if, on the other hand, (3.5) were 
correct a,(¢) should be halved, but so should 
€-41— €,, and so a and @ would be unchanged. 
(Moreover the threshold for excitation of the 
first vibrational state in Dy» is only 0.38 ev.) It 
is thus not unreasonable that @ for Dz is 0.96 
that for He. 

In the range of field strengths used, Town- 
send’s results show that in pure No, é varies from 
0.80 to 1.13 ev and in pure He from 2.0 to 3.9 ev. 
In the former this range contains the minimum 
at which the total cross section falls to 28 
(cm?/cm*-mm Hg); in the latter (as indeed in 
the same range of energy for He and Ng), the 
total cross section is falling off ® (Fig. 3). In all 
these cases and ranges the rate of loss of energy 
in He is considerably greater for electrons of the 
same energies than in either N2 or He (viz. 7 and 
14 times, respectively). Thus up to 80 percent of 
H: or of He the loss of energy is almost entirely 
to Hz molecules, and we may expect, as observed, 
nearly the same form of dependence of %@ on E/p 
with a coefficient varying with the concentration. 
If both @ and f varied in the same way with 
speed for both gases, the form of dependence of 
mobility coefficient on concentration could be 
predicted, e.g., for a and f constant at values a; 
and f, and a2 and f2 for gases with concentrations 
x, and xe, 


(3.5) 





E\} (xifiaitxe2feae)! 
a=3.17x10(—) _— . 

Pp 
Although @ and f probably do not vary in this 
way we should still expect a slight gradual rise 
of % to a maximum as the concentration of Hz 
diminishes, followed at last by a rather sudden 
fall to the drift velocity for pure Nz or He as the 
average energy of the electrons approaches that 
for pure N2 or He only as the last of the hydrogen 
is withdrawn. 

It may be noted that if the collision cross 
section for momentum transfer a(¢) is propor- 
tional inversely to the speed, as is nearly true at 
above 1.5 ev in He or He or above 16 ev in Na, 
the drift velocity (Section C, (1.6) below) 


(x10, +X2a@2)! 


E 
i= 3.0K 10'—/{ eba(e)}, (3.6) 
p 


13 C, E. Normand, reference 7. 
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Fic. 5. Fraction of energy lost per collision. —--——— 
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no matter how energy is lost. (If f were con- 
stant, we should then have a Maxwell distribution 


with 
1 (E/p)) 


i=— 


2f {eta(e)}?’ 


if f varied as e, we should have a Druyvesteyn 
distribution with 
(E/p) 


é=0.604——— 


a(e) f(e)* 


In fact any values of a(e) agreeing with 
Normand’s values (above 0.5 ev) and of f(e) 
giving with these values of a(e) the observed 
values of w(E/p) between E/p=1 and 2 
(volt/em)/mm Hg, will give also values of @ 
indistinguishable from those observed over the 
whole range (up to E/p=20).° (Fig. 4.) The 
curve computed (from Section C, 2.52 below) 
agrees with the observations simply because it 
smoothly joins the parabola given by 3.2 or 3.21 
for small E/p (for small ¢ depending on a/f? 
only) to the straight line through the origin for 
large E/p given by 3.6 (for large « depending 
on eta(e) only). That the curve approaches the 





14 Reference 9, p. 90. 
15 N. E. Bradbury and R. A. Nielsen, Phys. Rev. 49, 391 


(1936). 
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straight line from below is to be expected 
theoretically. 

(Because they use Townsend’s values of é 
together with Normand’s values of a@ and 
f=2m/M to obtain their curve (B) (Fig. 5, 
reference 15), Bradbury and Nielsen reach the 
conclusion that the large values of f are neces- 
sary to explain the drift velocity values. The 
discrepancy between their curve (B) and the 
observed values of @ arises from the inconsistency 
of Normand’s a and f=2m/M with Townsend’s 
values of é, not from any inconsistency between 
these values of a and f and the observed values 
of a, and the conclusion that the values of f are 
large can only be obtained if Townsend’s values 
of é are used.) 

Townsend’s value €=2.9 ev for E/p=20 
((volt/em/mm Hg), thus implies that f in- 
creases to 0.008 for an electron energy of about 
3 ev,!® so that while the collision cross section for 
momentum transfer is decreasing, that for loss 
of energy is still increasing as the energy in- 
creases. While this value of f fits in with 
Ramien’s direct observations!® for energy 4 ev, 
the fairly steady increase from 0.0022 at 0.35 ev 
to 0.008 at 3 ev does not agree with his assump- 
tion that the only important process is the 
excitation of the first vibrational state, nor does 
the trend fit in with his observation that at 7 ev 
f has fallen to 0.0015. The trend seems indeed 
difficult to explain unless, as sufficient energy 
becomes available, molecular vibrational states 
of higher and higher energies may be excited 
(Fig. 5). 

It should be emphasized that these conclusions 
about f might be greatly modified if it should 


turn out that Townsend’s energies are unreliable. 


C. MATHEMATICAL APPENDIX 


1. Druyvesteyn’s Equation 


We shall adopt the notation used by Morse"? with an 
electron distribution function 


S(v, 0) = fo(v) +filv) cos 0+-->. (1.1) 


Supposing that momentum transfer takes place almost 
entirely by elastic collisions, we can express f; in terms 
of the derivatives of fo.'* When effects of diffusion on 


16 Hans Ramien, Zeits. f. Physik 70, 353 (1931). 

17 P, M. Morse, W. P. Allis, and E. S. Lamar, Phys. Rev. 
48, 412 (1935). 

18 Reference 17, p. 414. 
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f(v, 8) are to be ignored, 


~~ 1 eE Ofo(v) 
fur) ~ NvoQ(v) m= av * 


(Here f(v, 0)v*dvdw is the number of electrons per unit 
volume of charge —e and mass m moving with speed in 
range dv about v in direction within solid angle dw about a 
direction making angle @ with an applied electric field E. 
N is the number of gas molecules per unit volume with 
“collision cross section for momentum transfer” Q(v) for 
electrons of speed v; so that NQ(v) is the same as pa(v) 
above.) 

We neglect ionization and suppose that the cross section 
for an inelastic collision of an electron of speed v in which 
energy 6, is lost (or a superelastic collision in which — 6, 
is gained) is q-(v), so that the probability of such a col- 
lision per unit time is Nvg,-(v) and the net gain to the dis- 
tribution function at v per unit time due to this is 

(N/v) {v"g-(v’) fo(v’) — v*gr(v) fo(v) }, (1.3) 
where v’=v?+(2/m)é, (since the number of electrons of 
speed in dv’ about v’ per unit volume per unit solid angle 
is fo(v’)v’*dv’, and since v'dv’ = vdz). 

The function fo(v), in order that it shall not change 
appreciably over a free path, must satisfy Druyvestyn’s 
equation in the form 


eb? 4 a 
a aos a ao) } 


= 2 o%ge(o’)folo’)—v%ar(0)fol0)}, (1.4) 





(1.2) 


with 
v2 


NOQ(e) av 


The mean drift velocity of the electrons 


am 5S, nlorerdo / J floret 


E ; a 
aE TE (ao) fairrde / JP falortdo (1.5) 


in this case. 
If vQ(v) is constant, then the mean drift velocity is 


ui =eE/mNvQ(v), (1.6) 


no matter how energy is lost. 


2 fo(v) 0 as v0. 


2. Solutions for Small Energy Loss per 
Collision 


We shall suppose that the electric field is so large that 
the electronic energy is large compared with the thermal 
molecular energy. The contribution to the right-hand side 
of (1.4) from elastic collisions with molecules of mass M 
is then 

am 10 
2 su(v'NOW) folo)). (2.1) 

If the energy, 6,, lost in a type of inelastic collision is 
only a small fraction of the total energy, the contribution 
from this inelastic scattering can be written 


26, 


~4- 5p Nae r(v) fo(v) }. (2.2) 
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Thus Druyvesteyn’s egg becomes 
ek 4af v 0 
—_ 4 ) 
m? 3v dv? | NOW) ave =e apal” Na(o)folv)], (2.3) 
where 
(v =2~ Nz ~ t e 
q(v) ue += mat (). (2.31) 
g(v)/Q(v) is often"® called the “fraction of energy lost per 
collision’”’ and denoted by f. 

If Q(v) and g(v) are known (2.3) can be integrated by 
quadrature.” In particular, if Q(v)=Q and q(v)=fQ0 are 
constant, we have the original case of Druyvesteyn: 

3 m?N?{Q? 
foe) =A exp (-3™ ah rE) (2.41) 


su that 


rd /3f\1( ek ‘ 
“3G0(4) (2x0) =0.7546f! (<< NO) * (2.42) 


while the mean energy of the electrons 


u“ 


= ae Coa )’ i 
e= 109.) (37nage) = 9-0039/ 50 (2.43) 


More generally, if Q(v)=Qo/(1+(v/v0)")!, and g(v) 
= fQ(v), where Qo, vo, and f are constant, so that the cross 
sections are constant for small v and vary inversely as v 
for large v, but remain in the same ratio; 


fo(v) =A exp [—ywo'f (14+ (v/v))4—1} J, (2.51) 


and we obtain 


; m2 (3f\'I4/ Je \1/2 
. “5750 2 ) (sro) 


Ky i(y)?+3K; Kal) (2.52) 
8(4/4y)!B#K yy(2y) 8 


Hehl ao) eo (2.53) 
1'(34) 3fN*Q¢0° Kyja(27)’ sini 
where y =*%s(m?N?/Qo?/e*L*)uo', and K,(y) is the Bessel 
function of order » and of pure imaginary argument, 
~(mr/ly)'e-? as yo @. 


and 


é= 


3. Solutions if the Loss of Energy in a 
Collison May be Large 


If energy can be lost by an electron of speed v’ by 
amounts 6, with cross sections q,(v’) distributed nearly 

! Reference 9, p. 93. 

20 Reference 17, p. 416. 
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continuously from 0 to jmv’?, and if we write 
5, 


? 
a ost 2 é 
qe(v') =a (v’, 0) imo’? ne = 


2 
=0 vi< 6, 
m 
suo that 
2 
=( ) (6, SS io 5,) 
, m 


becomes §( )2vdv, we obtain for the right-hand side of 
(1.4) 


1 ina y , p , , , *e y , , ‘sg 
lf, Nq(v’, v) fo(v’)2v'dv -f. Nq(v, v’)2v'dv foto) |. (3.1) 


If we neglect loss of energy in other ways, (1.4) can be 
reduced to a linear differential equation of the second 
order when q(v, v’) is of the form a(v’)A(v). In particular, 
if Q(v) =Q and q(v’, v) =2f/Q (so that f is still the ‘fraction 
of energy lost per collision’’) are constant, the distribution 
is Maxwellian ; 


) 
fo(v) =A exp (-« spree ‘), (3.21) 


)} 2eE \+ eE \3 
i= — 2 i a => 325 4 a x 2 
7 35h 2!) (; x0) 0.8325f “*(nxo) . (3.22) 


3/f 2ek? 
é= — = sf ) 
é (sano) 0.6123 f 5 (3.23) 


and 


4. Townsend’s Data 


Townsend's experiments lead to values for other averages 
over the electron distribution than @ and €@.* In fact his 


— a fi ( v? cde 
Ur= f. NOG syle v)v" “dv /S. 0 3 av (voce) Zora (4.1) 


and 


Wao q (i (NO ayy) fotohdv / 
Sr oi NOG ;). fo(v)dv, (4.2) 


and W=d in general only if Q(v) 1/0; }mU?=€ only if 
Q(v) <1/v or if the distribution is Maxwellian. However, 
in all the cases we have considered, the ratios W/a and 
3m U?/é differ inappreciably from unity. 








2 W. P. Allis and H. W. Allen, Phys. Rev. 52, 703 (1937). 
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Conduction electrons in the liquid at the arc spot are 
considered to be heated to about 4000°K by electronic 
bombardment from the vapor while the atomic temperature 
of the liquid is near 150°C. Thermionic emission apparently 
yields the arc current plus that returning from the vapor. 
An arc spot was driven around a circular mercury track by 
a radial magnetic field. The spot traveled opposite to the 
ponderomotive force for fields below approximately 5000 
gauss with velocity proportional to field strength and 
showed a negative temperature coefficient. The Righi- 
Leduc effect considered as a thermomotive force operative 


in the hot layer of conduction electrons was assumed to 
drive the spot. The velocity was evaluated in terms of the 
vertical thermal gradient and compared with the observed, 
yielding a gradient of about 5X 10® degrees cm. Arcs were 
extinguished by current pulses of about 10~” sec. in the 
same direction as the arc current. This gave means for 
calculating the total energy of the hot electronic layer, and 
finally the vertical thermal gradient in good agreement 
with the value above. The Thomson heat stops losses along 
this gradient, and is apparently the factor causing the 
characteristic arc current density. 





O explain the escape of electrons from the 
apparently non-thermionic arc spot on the 
liquid cathode, yielding currents of 4000 amperes 
per square centimeters more or less, the theory 
has been advanced that most of the electrons 
bearing the current are pulled from the cathode 
by the electrostatic force of the field of ions just 
above the cathode.! This well-known extraction 
theory has been analyzed,? and has been appar- 
ently the most acceptable for a number of years. 
However, new phenomena and new considera- 
sions to be brought forward lead to a different 
concept. 

We advance the theory that electronic bom- 
bardment of the cathode results in an efficient 
transfer of energy to conduction electrons in the 
liquid mercury, raising them to a temperature 
sufficient to cause a kind of thermionic emission 
great enough to yield the observed arc current 
plus that coming down from the vapor; and that 
the atomic configuration is at a very much lower 
temperature. The Thomson heat is apparently 
operative to arrest most of the heat flow tending 
to go down into the liquid by way of the elec- 
tronic part of the thermal conductor. 

We discuss first the relationship between 
liquid and vapor at the arc spot. In the quan- 
titative discussion that follows we assume a 
current density of 4000 amperes per sq. cm, 
which according to our observations given below 


171. Langmuir, Science 58, 290 (1923); Gen. Elec. Rev. 
26, 735 (1923). 
2K. T. Compton, Phys. Rev. 37, 1077 (1931). 
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and in agreement with observations of one 
other* seems to be a characteristic of the ordinary 
mercury arc. 

Probe measurements of electronic temperature 
and number of electrons in the plasma though 
generally considered to be very trustworthy in 
mercury vapor will not be relied upon for the 
region adjacent the arc spot because of the 
smallness of the region in relation to the neces- 
sary size of the probes and other practically 
insurmountable difficulties leading to doubts‘ 
concerning such measurements. We shall have to 
be content with finding reasonable relationships 
between plasma and liquid in harmony with the 
present theory; and shall point out that the 
plasma factors, cathode drop, electronic tem- 
perature, and electronic density, will take on 
different values for different arcs. Confirming 
evidence for the general theory will go beyond 
the fitting of the phenomena in the vapor to the 
phenomena in the liquid and will come from new 
considerations of the liquid mercury. We have 
the following notation: 


D=observed arc current density in amp./sq. cm, 

L=electronic current in amp. cm~ leaving the 
cathode, 

I=electronic current in amp. cm~ entering the 
cathode from the gas, 

N=number of electrons per cc in the plasma just 
on the anode side of the cathode fall space, 


3 A. Gunther-Schulze, Zeits. f. Physik 11, 74 (1922). 
4R.C. Mason, Phys. Rev. 51, 28 (1937). 
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T =electronic temperature of the vapor, 

C=cathode drop in volts, 

g=1.6X10~-'* coulomb, being the electronic 
charge, 

¢=work function of Hg, 

k= Boltzmann gas constant per molecule, 

6=temperature of the conduction electrons in 
the liquid cathode. 


Three equations will be written down involving 
T, N, I, and L subject to the assumptions of the 
present theory. 


L=D+I, (1) 
I= Nq(kT/2xm)*§-'10C!7, (2) 
The energy balance equation: 
2(1/q)kRT +41 X10'=@L X10°+2(L/q)ké. (3) 


In (3) we have considered the energy brought 
in due to the kinetic energy of the electrons and 
the operation of the work function. The energy 
going out is treated in a similar way. Energy 
due to ions has been neglected in comparison to 
that of the electrons. Furthermore, thermal con- 
duction along the electronic medium in the 
mercury is neglected because we assume the 
Thomson effect to nullify such conduction. This 
will be discussed later. 

The last term of (3) is relatively small and can 
be evaluated for our purposes now. @ can be 
taken from the thermionic equation 


L = 120628-116000/0, 


provided we assume a reasonable value for L. If 
our estimate of Z turns out poor we can use our 
final results to get a better value and proceed 
anew. However, as we shall see later, a value of 
4000°K will be a good estimate for 6. The work 
function @¢ is taken to be 4.26 volts. This was 
obtained from the contact potential between Hg 
and platinum® as observed by Moore and by 
using the work function of platinum as observed 
by DuBridge.*® 
Then (3) becomes 


2IkT/q+¢I X10’ =(¢+0.69)L X10", (4) 
2IkT/qX 10-7 =4.95D +0.691, (5) 


D/I=3.48T X10-°—0.139. (6) 


§ PD. H. Moore, Phys. Rev. 50, 344 (1936). 
*L. A. DuBridge, Phys. Rev. 32, 961 (1928). 


or 


an 


T is reasonably expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 4X10‘. Hence J is approximately equal 
to D. The electronic emission at the arc spot is 
therefore approximately 2D or about 8000 
amperes per sq. cm. Note that the cathode drop 
is not explicit in Eq. (6). Evidently a change in 
cathode drop must cause changes in T and N 
which maintain the validity of (6). 

By combining (6) and (2) we have 


46.2 10% 
~ (T—4000)T? 





§11600C/7T | (7) 


If there were another relation between N and 
T known from experiment we could find the 
value of either. It is known that the cathode is 
subjected to a mechanical pressure, which by the 
observations of Kobel’? upon a given arc was 
approximately 6.5 cm of mercury. The pressure 
p= NkT could be called upon provided we accept 
the idea of Tonks that the mechanical pressure® 
is that of the electrons. The concept seems very 
reasonable although the kinetic picture of how 


the momentum is transferred to the cathode must 


depend upon conditions. However, we shall make 
only small use of the relation here since the ob- 
servations are not as extensive as would be 
desirable, and do not include a value of C. It is 
of interest, however, to evaluate N from (7) for 
various values of T and C. 

Results are recorded in Table I for cathode 


drops of 6, 8, 10, and 12 volts and for values of 


T that seem to cover the expected range. C would 
not be expected to go below about five volts in 
any case because of the minimum energy needed 
to excite the mercury atom. It is known, how- 
ever, that the cathode drop for a thermionic 
cathode may be below 7 volts.’ Measurements 

TABLE I. Number of electrons (NV) per cc in the plasma. 


T=Electronic temperature in plasma. C=Cathode drop 
in volts. 








C=6 C=8 C=10 C=12 
T X10-3 N x107%5 N x107% N X1075 N x1075 
30 10.5 22.7 49.3 105.0 
40 3.66 6.54 11.7 20.6 
50 1.80 2.87 4.58 7.25 
60 1.07 1.59 2.32 3.44 





70 710 1.01 1.38 1.93 





7E. Kobel, Phys. Rev. 36, 1636 (1930). 
8 L. Tonks, Phys. Rev. 46, 278 (1934). 
*R. C. Mason, Phys. Rev. 38, 427 (1931). 
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Fic. 1. Arc tube with 
annular mercury cathode. 
N—S=concentric poles of 
electromagnet driving the 
are spot around circle 30 
cm in circumference. 2 
=coordinate of text. 
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a 
upon a particular mercury are have yielded 10 
volts’ for C. 

If we assume C was 10 volts when Kobel 
observed a pressure of about 80,000 dynes per 
sq. cm and equate this pressure to NRT we find 
that T=37,000°K approx. and N=15X10" 
electrons per cc. These values seem reasonable. 
The phenomena in the plasma apparently fit on 
to those expected in the liquid. The table shows 
that a smaller N goes with a larger 7. We know 
from experiments with the plasma that a small 
atomic density usually requires a larger 7. The 
arc for various vapor pressures is visualized, 
therefore, as accommodating itself to the con- 
ditions by variations of C, N, and T. An increase 
in 7 is assumed to be caused by an increase in C. 
The arc according to the present, or emission 
theory is adaptable to a wide range of vapor 
pressure. 

Before going further with the emission theory 
more observations are needed. A magnetic field 
transverse to the arc current drives the spot in a 
direction transverse to the field but in a sense 
opposite to the ponderomotive force. We set up 
a tube having an annular ring of mercury for the 
cathode. A radial magnetic field was employed 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

With a south pole at the center, the arc spot 
raced around clockwise as viewed from above. 
The mercury circulated slowly in the opposite 
direction. The arc stream curled backward as the 
spot rushed forward. Velocity was measured by 


1 FE, S. Lamar and K. T. Compton, Phys. Rev. 37, 
1069 (1931). 
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focusing light from the spot upon a photo-cell 
arrangement and using the amplified current to 
deflect the beam of a cathode-ray oscillograph. 
Deflection along the other coordinate was made 
by the 60-cycle power circuit, or by other known 
frequency. Definite patterns were observable 
upon the screen of the oscillograph from which 
the number of excursions per second made by the 
arc spot around its track was deduced. Speeds 
above about 3000 cm per second gave an arc 
track with very smooth edges and a very definite 
resulting pattern on the oscillographic screen. 
Lower speeds showed a ragged arc path and a 
variable oscillographic indication. 

The are track sought the region where the 
horizontal component of the magnetic field was 
strongest (the path where it could go fastest). 
The spot could be made to race around near the 
inner glass wall or the outer or could be made to 
follow a circle half way between the two walls 
by varying the disposition of the magnetic field 
to give the strongest horizontal component in 
the desired region. 

A plot of velocity of spot as a function of mag- 
netic field strength is shown in Fig. 2. The result 
for a constant temperature of the mercury is a 
straight line through the origin. The velocity has 
a large but undetermined negative temperature 
coefficient at any field strength. The steeper 
straight line was observed with cooler mercury. 
The magnet was turned on and the speed ob- 
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Fic. 2. Velocity of arc spot versus horizontal component 
of magnetic field. Arc current six amp. Steeper line 
observed with cooler mercury. 
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served in less than a second. Then the magnet 
was shut off and after several minutes another 
reading at a higher field strength was made. In 
this way the mercury temperature was at about 
the same low value for each observation. The 
lower curve was taken by allowing the arc to 
race around till it reached a constant lower limit 
of speed, the mercury presumably reaching a 
constant temperature. We regret that an ac- 
curate determination of temperature of the 
mercury at the are path was not possible in the 
time available. 

The velocities in the region considered are too 
high for mechanical effects to cause turbulence 
of the liquid surface. The large condenser for the 
vapor insured an inconsiderable pressure every- 
where except at the arc spot. We obviously have 
an are spot racing over a smooth mercury surface, 
and going in the direction opposite to that deter- 
mined by the effect of the field on the are 
stream; the speed is accurately proportional to 
the magnetic field, and has a negative tem- 
perature coefficient ; the determining temperature 
is that of the liquid or the hot conduction electrons 
and probably has little or no connection with that 
of the vapor, except at very high field strength and 
low vapor pressure. Phenomena in these regions are 
dealt with later. 

A transverse galvano-magnetic effect suggests 
itself as a prime cause of the observed phe- 
nomena. The Hall effect seems to be too small 
to be of direct importance. The Nernst and the 
Ettingshausen effects also seem to be of a low 
order of magnitude. A negative Righi-Leduc 
effect, however, seems to be the one involved 
directly, provided the thermal gradient of the 
conduction electrons along a vertical line in the 
liquid is large enough. The magnetic field 
transverse to the large thermal gradient is 
visualized as giving rise to a thermomotive!l! 
force in the liquid at the moving are spot acting 
to transfer heat in the observed direction of 
motion. 

We can write the thermotive force per cm as 


Aé/B=SIT(d6/dz), 


where B=breadth of arc spot along line of 
motion; S=Righi-Leduc coefficient; J7=mag- 
uP, L. Bridgman, The Thermodynamics of Electrical 


Phenomena in Metals (The Macmillan Company, 1934), p. 
137 


Fic. 3. Arc quenching cir- C 
cuit. S=switch. C=0.02 uf 
condenser. M =closely coupled 
primary and secondary each 
being one turn of 3” ribbon 
about 11 cm in diameter. R= 
non-inductive resistance of 
six ohms. K = 0.06 uf. W=Hg 
cathode. A=carbon anode. 
LL=r-f chokes. 





netic field strength; and d@/dz=vertical thermal 
gradient. A@ represents the total driving ther- 
momotive force in an element of the spot. 

Let K =the thermal conductivity of the highly 
excited region in the liquid; E=the energy per 
unit volume of the excited electrons; and 
V=velocity of the excited spot. Then VE 
= K SII(d0/dz)=rate of transfer of heat in the 
direction of motion. Hence 

V/IT=(KS/E)(d6/dz). 

The velocity seems to be independent of B and 
hence of the size of the spot. Therefore, velocity 
is apparently independent of changes of arc 
current. Trebling the arc current suddenly was 
observed to cause an increase in velocity of 
about 15 percent. Since the magnetic field due 
to the are current has been neglected in its effect 
upon the thermomotive force, we consider the 
observations to give a result consistent so far 
with the formula. 

The ratio KS/E may be evaluated approxi- 
mately from theory.” 


2el , xr \! 
s-—(~). 
h \3n 


2r*lk?8 /3n\ ! 
K= —(—). 
Oh T 


E=0C, Approx. 
C,,=Specific heat of the electrons. 


4r*mk? s3n\! 
c= (=). 
3h? T 


2 A, Somerfeld and N. H. Frank, Rev. Mod. Phys. 3, 
1 (1931). 
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Finally 


(V/H) =3(e/m)(I2/0)(d0/dz) 
=5.9X 10°(/2/6)(d0/dz), 


where /= mean free path of electron; m= mass of 
the electron; and e=charge of electron in e.m.u. 
The formula as derived is approximate. The 
quantity / is of the order of magnitude of 2 10~-° 
cm. We take @ to be 4000°K, the value near the 
emitting or top surface of the spot. Then 


d0/dz=1.7 V/HX 108. 


The observed V/H is between 2 and 4. Hence 
d0/dz is approximately 510° degrees/cm by 
this method of evaluation. Fortunately there is 
an independent method, wherein the total energy 
of the excited layer of electrons is evaluated 
from energy necessary to extinguish the arc. 

Pulses of current lasting about 10~7 sec. were 
superposed upon the arc current already flowing, 
by discharging a capacity C of 0.02 microfarad 
connected in series with one turn of a closely 
coupled transformer M and a damping resistance 
R about equal to the critical damping resistance 
(see Fig. 3). W is the liquid cathode and A is the 
anode. LZ are radiofrequency chokes. K is a 
condenser about four times as large as C, which 
served to transmit the pulse but to prevent 
passage of steady current. The arc was invariably 
extinguished, when the superposed current was 
comparable to that already flowing. The voltage 
of C necessary to extinguish the arc was con- 
sistently less if the sign of the charge were such 
that the first rush of current were added to the 
arc current. A higher voltage of C was necessary 
if it were charged to cause a subtraction from the 
arc current. This observation evidently shows 
that a superposed added current can extingish 
the arc. Currents up to twenty amperes were 
thus interrupted. The mechanism of this action 
depends upon our ability suddenly to raise the 
cathode drop of the arc. Evidently the bom- 
barding electronic current J of Eq. (2) ceases for 
a moment because of a sudden increase of the 
factor C. The degree of ionization and electronic 
temperature in the vapor respond relatively 
slowly as would be expected from other observa- 
tions.“ The outflowing current LZ carries away 
energy from the spot and it is cooled below that 


183 C, G. Smith, Phys. Rev. 59, 997 (1941). 
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necessary for sustaining the arc. The energy 
taken away is approximately 4.78 LtX10" ergs 
per sq. cm where t=10~7 sec. Hence only about 
30,000 ergs are removed. The arc would not have 
gone out if this were very much less than the 
total energy involved. We therefore consider the 
excited region to be limited in energy. 

Let us assume about 4X10” electrons per cc 
and let Z be approximately the thickness of the 
activated layer. Then the total energy is roughly 
ZX0C,=550 Z6. 6 is an average, taken here to 
be 2000°K. Then 2.2 109 Z=30,000 and Z=1.4 
X10-> cm. A reasonable estimate of Z of the 
order of magnitude seems to be about 10-° cm. 

The thermal gradient downward among the 
conduction electrons is therefore approximately 
4000 X 10° or 4X 10° degrees per cm. The experi- 
ments with the moving spot and those involving 
blowing out of arcs are each in harmony with the 
emission theory and each yields essentially the 
same value for the thickness of the excited region 
of conduction electrons. 

Such an enormous thermal gradient in the 
liquid would cool the spot and extinguish the arc 
if the ordinary thermal conduction had free play. 
Arcs were also extinguished within 10-7 sec. by 
pulses of current in the direction opposite to the 
arc current. The arc spot in the absence of arc 
current cools down to an inoperative value 
within the 10~7 sec. Evidently the arc current 
normally prevents the cooling. The convection 
of heat upward with the electronic current must 
approximately equal the thermal conduction 
downward. Therefore, we assume the Thomson 
heat to counteract the thermal conduction. We 
look first at the order of magnitudes necessary 
and write 10’¢D(d@/dz) = — K(d@/dz) approx., or, 
o@=—(K/D)X10-7 volt, where o=Thomson 
coefficient; D=current density =4000 amp./sq. 
cm; K=thermal conductivity =8X10° ergs/cm 
sec. deg. Hence o=—2X10- volt. We can 
evaluate o approximately from the theory” of 
metals. 


—8r°mk?67 r\! 
o¢=300Ur= —{—) xX 300 volts. 
3eh? 3n 





Here Ug is the Thomson coefficient in e.s.u. 
as calculated for a case of no variation of elec- 
tronic free path with temperature. The formula 
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is therefore not expected to yield a correct result. 
Nevertheless, it is of some interest to note that 
for n=4X10” and @=2000° we find o=—1.1 
X10-* volt, a magnitude close to that required 
by the arc theory. Evaluation of o from obser- 
vation is possible from the relation 


om — 0,=0(dQ/d0) =difference in Thomson heats 
of two metals, m and r. 


Here Q equals the thermoelectric power. From 
the International Critical Tables 6, page 214, we 
find data for mercury and lead, which give 


a= —3.3X10-*8. 


Extrapolation to @=2000° gives a value of the 
order of magnitude needed for the arc theory. 

At this point we cannot feel sure that our 
procedure is correct in detail, although it evi- 
dently indicates that we are dealing with factors 
of real significance. We have not explained why 
the current density is 4000 amperes per sq. cm. 
If it were more than this the Thomson coefficient 
could be less. In view of the present theory we 
feel that the current density is a characteristic 
of the liquid mercury and is determined among 
other things by the behavior of the Thomson 
heat. Evidently currents below some limit are 
too small to nullify the possible thermal losses. 
The 4000 amperes is probably this minimum 
current. There is a back e.m.f. associated with 
the Thomson heat and proportional to the ther- 
mal gradient, which must tend to limit the 
current density since it supplies a spreading 
tendency for the arc spot. We shall not make 
mental constructions now to fit the situation in 
more detail, since experimental results to ac- 
company them are not at hand. We therefore 
return to other observations. 

The rapidly moving arc spot in a definite 
track when viewed through a filter that trans- 
mits only the red, appears like a red hot streak 
whose width is readily measured by optical 
means. Measurements were made for currents 
ranging from 2 to 12 amperes, and the resulting 
current density evaluated by assuming the 
moving spot to be circular. Values only slightly 
below 4000 amperes per square centimeter were 
found. 

The most interesting observation, however, is 
that the intensity of the red streak seems to be 


exactly the same regardless of the angle between 
the mercury surface and the line of vision. This 
suggests the operation of Lambert’s cosine law 
of brightness, and shows clearly that the red 
light is coming from the liquid mercury. If it 
were coming from the gas immediately above the 
liquid, then the brightness when viewed along a 
line nearly parallel with the surface would be 
greater than that observed when looking normal 
to the surface; just as an end on view of a dis- 
charge tube yields greater brightness than that 
encountered across the tube. The inference is 
that the electrons in the liquid in the activated 
arc region are emitting the light, and any such 
emission from the adjacent vapor is of secondary 
importance. Time was not available for deter- 
mining the color temperature of the streak, 
although the spectrum was observed to be 
continuous. 

The arc spot appears to be incandescent. 
However, the vaporization from the spot has 
been estimated? to be that expected from a 
liquid surface at approximately 200°C. Our ob- 
servations with the transverse magnetic field 
confirm this. With a strong field, an electron 
leaving the liquid to enter the vapor will in 
general start along a cycloidal path which will 
lead back to the cathode unless the trajectory is 
disturbed by a collision with atom or electron in 
the vapor. A field of 5000 gauss stopped the con- 
trary motion of the spot attributed to the Righi- 
Leduc effect and reversed it, giving rise to a very 
slow opposite motion. If the vapor pressure were 
allowed to rise, this new motion ceased and the 
direction changed back to that characteristic of 
a lesser magnetic field. Apparently the electronic 
free path for a spot barely stopped is nearly that 
of the expected cycloidal path. It appears that 
we can evaluate approximately the electronic 
free path. The length of the cycloid expected is 
about 0.008 cm for an electron whose kinetic 
energy at the crest of the cycloid is about nine 
electron volts. The free path of an electron in 
normal mercury vapor at 1-mm pressure is 
approximately 0.015 cm. We infer that the vapor 
density just above the arc spot under the condi- 
tions above corresponds very roughly to that of 
vapor at 2-mm pressure under standard condi- 


“4K. T. Compton and I. Langmuir, Rev. Mod. Phys. 2, 
123 (1930). 
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tions. The liquid surface is therefore estimated 
to be about 150°C by this independent method. 

The conduction electrons in the liquid at the 
are spot are at a temperature of 4000°K accord- 
ing to this emission theory. The observations 
indicate they emit light as an incandescent body. 
The atomic constituent of the excited region is 
at approximately 150°C. If these things be true, 
then the cooling of the liquid by evaporation and 
by ordinary thermal conduction along the atomic 
constituent plus losses due to convection are 
together able to keep pace with the energy 
transfer from the excited electronic medium 
over to the atomic matrix. This rate of transfer 
is expected to be low but no attempt at a 
theoretical estimation of it will be made at this 
time. 

For the sake of clarity, however, we recall in 
this connection the well-known fact that sput- 
tering of a cathode is readily produced by bom- 
bardment with masses of atomic magnitude, 
namely, ions; whereas the plate of a radio tube 
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bombarded by electrons suffers little or no sput- 
tering. Evidently the transfer of energy to the 
atomic lattice is direct in the ionic case but 
indirect in the electronic. Where the mass of 
colliding particle and target particle are nearly 
equal the efficiency of direct energy transfer 
would be considered greatest. The clectronic 
bombardment must heat electrons in the metal 
first and these in turn transfer energy to the 
atoms. 

The emission theory, therefore, 
introduce ideas in harmony with those previously 
acceptable. It fits in with known factors in the 
vapor above the arc spot. It seems to be the only 
theory compatible with the characteristic be- 
havior of the arc spot in a transverse magnetic 
field and the extinction phenomena cited, and 
leading to an explanation of the characteristic 
current density. The lack of equilibrium between 
the hot electronic medium and the relatively 
cool atomic matrix involves an account that can 
possibly be elaborated upon later. 
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The loss of energy of hydrogen and deuterium ions having initial energies in the range 
from 60 to 340 kev has been measured as a function of their path in various gases at various 
pressures. The measurements are expressible in terms of the energy loss in kev per cm of 
path per mm of pressure as well as in terms of stopping power relative to air. The gases ex- 
amined are air, water vapor, hydrogen, deuterium, and helium. 


APPARATUS 


IGURE 1 shows the general plan of the 

apparatus. The hydrogen or deuterium ions 
after being accelerated by means of a Cockcroft- 
Walton voltage quadrupler pass into the field 
of the resolying magnet. Here a mass beam is 
selected and properly deflected so as to pass on 
through the gas absorption chamber. After 
traversing the gas the beam is again brought 
into a high vacuum and passed through the field 
of a measuring magnet. This magnet is so 
adjusted as always to bend the beam a definite 
amount as determined by the ion beam fluo- 


rescence on the observation screen. Thus the 
magnetic field of the measuring magnet measures 
the energy of the ions after passing through 
the gas. 

Figure 2 gives a detailed sketch of the absorp- 
tion chamber. The gas is confined by means of a 
fine capillary system of diaphragms at each end 
of the chamber. The gas which does escape 
through these capillaries is removed by a liquid 
air trap and a system of high speed pumps. 

Several features in the design and operation 
of the apparatus have been given special atten- 
tion. Energy measurements are all made in 
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terms of a carefully constructed and calibrated 
resistance voltmeter. The energy of the exit 
beam as given by the magnetic field of the 
measuring magnet depends for its conversion 
into kev upon calibrations made with no gas in 
the absorption chamber. Under such conditions 
the exit beam has the same energy as the known 
incident beam. 

The beam is brought in and out of the gas 
absorption chamber through the capillary sys- 
tems. There it encounters pressure gradients. 
The upper capillary system is movable and these 
end effects are evaluated by taking data for a 
second position. Pressure in the various parts of 
the system has been carefully watched with 
suitable gauges. The pressure in the absorption 
chamber is accurately measured with an oil 
manometer. 

Arrangements are such that the position of 
the high energy edge of the spot on the viewing 
screen is relatively insensitive to adjustments of 
the analyzing magnet and minor adjustments of 
the beam. A slight shift changes only the portion 
of the beam used in the finer apertures of the 
absorption chamber. Thus a _ correspondence 
between the most energetic particles in the 
incident and exit beam is a real one and 
repeatable. 

The field strength of the measuring magnet 
is measured by a ballistic galvanometer and a 
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Fic. 1. General plan of the apparatus. 
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Fic. 2. The absorption chamber showing the pumping and 
pressure connections. 
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Fic. 3. Energy of the exit beam as a function of pressure in 
the absorption chamber. 


flip coil. The galvanometer throw is read three 
times. If these readings do not agree with 0.04 
cm on a fifty-centimeter scale, the throws are 
repeated until consistent results are obtained. 
The galvanometer series resistor is adjusted to 
give a fifty-centimeter throw for the fastest ions 
measured. 


DISCUSSION OF DATA 


Tests have been run first to determine the 
linearity of the loss of energy with respect to 
the pressure of the absorbing gas. Figure 3 is a 
sample plot of such data. These measurements, 
repeated at forty-kilovolt intervals throughout 
the whole range, show in general that the relation 
between loss of energy and pressure is linear. 
A slight departure from linearity is to be expected 
for large pressures if the loss of energy depends 
upon the incident energy. For water vapor at a 
pressure of 5 mm, this deviation from linearity 
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is observed in the range where the energy loss is 
dependent on the incident energy. 

To evaluate the energy dependence of the 
energy losses and to get the most accurate 
measurements of the magnitude of the loss of 
energy, data like those shown in Fig. 4 have 
been taken. It was found that gross changes in 
the focusing properties of the accelerator tube 
did affect the energy calibration of the measuring 
magnet. To overcome this difficulty calibration 
data were taken concurrently with the energy 
loss data. 

First the field of the measuring magnet is 
adjusted so that the beam strikes the screen at 
the fiducial mark with no gas in the absorption 
chamber. This field strength is then measured 
by the flip coil and galvanometer. Next gas is 
admitted to the absorption chamber until the 
pressure is 2 mm and the field of the measuring 
magnet is readjusted and measured. This 
process is repeated in steps of about eight 
kilovolts throughout the whole available range 
from 60 to 340 kilovolts. Any disturbance that 
might affect the galvanometer reading or the 
beam position will then influence both the 
observation curve and the calibration curve in 


the same manner. If some adjustment has tofbe 
made, such as the shifting of the galvanometer 
zero or refocusing the beam, then by repeating 
the last point after the adjustment the points 
can be shifted to agree at this value. Since the 
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Fic. 5. Loss of energy of deuterons in kev for 18.4-cm 
path at 2-mm pressure in various gases as a function of in- 
cident energy. 
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F1G.°6. Loss of energy of protons in kev for 18.4-cm path 
at 2-mm pressure in Hz and Dz as a function of in- 
cident energy. 
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F1G. 7. Loss of energy of protons and deuterons in kev for 
18.4-cm path at 2-mm pressure as a function of velocity. 


resulting curve always joins smoothly, this 
shifting is justifiable. 

These values are plotted as indicated in Fig. 4. 
The ordinate is the energy of the particles as 
they enter the absorbing chamber as measured 
by the voltmeter. The field strength of the 
measuring magnet is expressed in terms of the 
galvanometer deflection of the flip circuit. This 
deflection is plotted as abscissa. When there is 
no gas in the chamber, the emergent and 
incident energies are the same. Thus the curve 
obtained with no gas, shown on the right in 
each plot, is a calibration curve showing the 
energy of the particle corresponding to any 
galvanometer deflection. In the curve obtained 
with gas in the absorption chamber, the galva- 
nometer deflection is that corresponding to the 
energy of the emergent beam. Points on the two 
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Fic. 8. Stopping power relative to air for various gases as a 
function of incident energy. 


curves having the same abscissa have thus the 
same energy for the emergent particles. This 
energy is shown by the ordinate of the point 
on the curve with no gas. The incident energy 
is the ordinate of the point on the curve with 
gas, and the loss of energy is the difference of 
the ordinates of the two points. 

Figures 5 and 6 show plots of the loss of 
energy in various gases as a function of incident 
energy. Values for the ordinate were obtained 
from large scale plots of the observed data. A 
least squares analysis was also made for some 
of the data and yielded almost identical results. 
The difference in the loss of energy in the hydro- 
gen isotope gases is of the same order of magni- 
tude as the accuracy of the observations. This 
is contrary to preliminary measurements re- 
ported in an abstract.' 

The loss of energy of protons and deuterons 
of the same velocity is shown in Fig. 7. The 
values agree sufficiently well to indicate that no 
difference exists between the isotopic projectiles. 

Figure 8 shows stopping powers relative to air. 
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The properties of parabolic pipes for the transmission of electromagnetic waves are here 
analyzed. Formulae are given for the field configurations, critical frequencies, and attenuation 
constants. The results resemble those obtained by Chu for the elliptical pipe. 





T is the purpose of this paper to present the 
theory of the transmission of electromagnetic 
waves in pipes of parabolic cross section. 
According to Eisenhart! the scalar wave equation 
is separable in only four distinct systems of 
cylindrical coordinates. On the basis of Eisen- 
hart’s criterion the only types of pipes for which 
the scalar wave equation may be separated are 
those whose cross sections are either rectangular, 
circular, elliptical, or parabolic. The first three 
have been well investigated theoretically, but 
the fourth has received little if any attention.” 
The parabolic coordinate system (Fig. 1) used 
to describe the parabolic pipe is defined by the 
transformation : 


x= }(n?— &), 
y=né, 
Z2=>2. 


The z axis is taken to be the axis of the pipe 
and the surface of the pipe itself is formed by 
the intersection of the two parabolic cylinders 
€&=n=constant. 

Plane waves, non-homogeneous in é and 7, are 
assumed propagated down the pipe in a positive 
z direction. This and the assumption of a simple 
periodic time variation is equivalent to postu- 
lating an electromagnetic field of the form: 


E| 
bee — (1) 
H 


in which w is equal to 27 times the frequency of 
the source, and h is the propagation constant in 
the positive z direction. The propagation con- 


1L. P. Eisenhart, Ann. Math. 35, 284-305 (1934). 

2 See Lord Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. 43, 125-132 (1897); G.C. 
Southworth, Bell Sys. Tech. J. 15, 284-309 (1936); Carson, 
Meade, and Schelkunoff, Bell Sys. Tech. J. 15, 310-333 
(1936); W. L. Barrow, Proc. I. R. E. 24, 1298-1328 (1936); 
and L. J. Chu, J. App. Phys. 9, 583-591 (1938). 
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stant is itself complex and equal to a+: where 
a is the attenuation constant and 8 is the phase 
constant. 

The scalar components of the electromagnetic 
field are obtained from the wave equation and 
from Maxwell’s equations. In parabolic coordi- 
nates these are: 

ae 8 E, 
—+— +r +8)| | =o, (2) 
dn? Of H, 
v°(n?-+£?) 4H; = —h(dH,/9€) 
+(we+o)(dE./dn), (3a) 
v7(n?+ &)'H, = —h(9H./0n) 
—(we+a)(dE,/dn), (3b) 


¥7(n?+ &)E¢= —h(0E,/08) 
—.ww(dH,/dn), (3c) 
7?(n?+ &)!E, = —h(0E./dn) +1vw(0H,./d), (3d) 


where y?=k?+h? and k?=w*ev—wve. We shall 
call y the wave guide constant. It will depend 
only on the physical size of the pipe and the 
mode of wave excited. 

The practical system of units is used, where: 


e=dielectric constant 10-"/36m farads per cm 
(in air) 
v= permeability 4 X 10~ henries per cm (in air) 
«=conductivity in mhos per cm 
H=magnetic field in amperes per sq. cm 
E=electric field in volts per cm. 


Separating variables in the wave equation 
leads to the two ordinary differential equations: 


@U/d?+(y#+m)U=0, (4a) 
PV/dy?+(y'n?—m)V=0, (4b) 


where m is the separation constant, restricted 





we we ah ew AA 


“ 
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here to positive integral values. Both of these 
are forms of the confluent hypergeometric 
equation® or as they are sometimes called, 
parabolic cylinder equations. Solutions in the 
form of definite integrals were given by Weber‘ 
for the problem of the parabolic membrane. 
Later all solutions were classified by Epstein® 
in connection with the problem of diffraction of 
light by a parabolic cylinder. 

Both even and odd solutions of order m exist 
for Eqs. (4a) and (4b). We shall designate the 
even solutions as »>Um, -Vm and the odd solutions 
as oUm, oVm. The solution of the wave equation 
can then be written: 


E, 2% 
=> [om eUm(€) eVm(n) 
H,} m=0 
+m oUm(€) oVn(n)Je™*#, (5) 


where },, and c, are complex constants and 
depend upon the strength of excitation. 


PERFECTLY CONDUCTING PIPES 


The boundary conditions depend upon the 
assumptions made regarding the conductivity o. 
In this section we consider o to be infinite in 
the walls of the pipe and zero in the dielectric 
inside the pipe. Under this condition the tan- 
gential components of the electric field vanish 
at the walls and the propagation constant h 
reduces to 18, since the attenuation constant 
must be zero. Boundary conditions of this type 
can be satisfied by considering two partial fields 
to exist in the pipe. The first, called an E wave 
is defined by H7,=0 everywhere inside the pipe, 
and the second, called an H wave is defined by 
E.=0 everywhere inside the pipe. Thus for the 
two partial fields the boundary conditions are: 


E,=0, t=n=a 
E wave, E;=0, n=a (6a) 
E,=0, §=a 
a. J in=0, =a 
H wavel Fp oad (6b) 


where =a or n=a determines the boundary of 





3E, T. Whittaker and G. N. Watson, Modern Analysis 
(Cambridge University Press, 1915), second edition, p. 341. 

*H. Weber, Die partiellen Differentialgleichungen der 
a Physik (Braunschweig, 1912), fifth edition, Vol. 2, 
p. 258. 

5 P. S. Epstein, Diss. Munich. 


the pipe. The boundary conditions are excep- 
tional in that the walls of the pipe are formed 
by two cylindrical surfaces rather than just one 
as in the case of the circular or elliptical pipe.’ 

The above boundary conditions can be satis- 
fied by using only one term of the series given 
by (5). For the E wave the components of the 
field are: 


E.=(6 eUn(&) eVm() 
+ oUm(E) oVm(n) Je“ **', (7a) 


8 - 8 | 
E,=—H,=— —[b Um (€) eVin(n) 
we ¥7(n?+ €*)! 


+6 oUm'(E) oVm(n) Je“, (7b) 


ps 
we 7?(n?+ &?)! 


+c oUm(€) oVim' (nm) Jem" +8, (7c) 
where the primes indicate differentiation with 
respect to either £ or 7. 


In order that the tangential components of 
the electric field vanish at the boundary, it is 





[b -Um(E) eVm'(n) 




















Fic. 1. Cross section of pipe showing parabolic coordinates. 
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necessary that U and V satisfy the equations: 
eUn(a)=0 .Vn(a)=0, (8a) 
Un(a)=0  .Vn(a)=0. (8b) 


The roots of these equations serve to determine 
the critical wave-length. Corresponding to a 
root Gnm Where n indicates the number of root 
and m the order, the critical wave-length is: 
Anm = 24 /Yam- 

For m=0 the functions of U and V are 
identical. In this case it is not hard to verify 
that they can be written in terms of Bessel 
functions of } and —}. The even solution is: 


eU(E) = c184S_1/4(v/2) ; (9a) 
and the odd solution is: 
oU() = C2&Si4(ye/2), (9b) 


where c; and ¢2 are constants. 
In terms of ya? a few of the roots of .U.(a) =0 


are: 
1002 = 4.013, 


20a? = 10.246. 
For the odd solution ,U,(a) =0: 


100° =5.562, y20a"= 11.812. 


The longest critical wave-length for these ~ 


modes is given by the even solution: 
A100 = 2n/¥ 10> 2na?/4.013 = 0.783 yo, 


where yo is the latus rectum of the parabola =a. 
For values of m+0, there appears to be no 
simple method of calculating the roots of Eqs. 
(8a), (8b). 
The components of the field for the 17 wave 
are: 


H,=(6 eU,,(£) eVm(n) 


+6 oUm(E) oVim(n) Jem" +", (10a) 


WV — WV 
E,=—H,= 
B (n+ Ee )} 


+6 oUm(E) oVm'(n) Jet", 


————[b eUm(&) e Vm'(n) 


(10b) 


—WV tWwV 
E,= H;= 
B ¥?(n?+ &)! 
+6 oUm'(E) oVm(n) Je“ t+". = (10c) 


[5 Um’ (E) eVn(n) 
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The boundary conditions here are: 


U,,’(a) =0, 7 (a) =0, 
oUm'(a)=0, oVm'(a) =0. 


Again for m=0 we can reduce these to fairly 
simple expressions in terms of Bessel functions. 
For: 


d 
U,'(&) wget Ful V8/2) J cab TarelvE*/2). 
Also: 
d 
U,'(é) wget ur e/2)] = C44 J _3/4(vé*/2). 


From the equation ,U '(a) =0 we find: 
2=6.982, yooa?= 13.305; 
and from ,U)’(a)=0: 
y10a7=2.124, y2oa?=8.597. 
The longest critical wave-length here is: 
Aso = 24 /¥10 = 27a?/2.124=1.479 yo. 


As in the case of the E wave there appears 
to be no simple method for calculating roots of 
higher orders. 


IMPERFECTLY CONDUCTING PIPES 


In this case we consider the conductivity o to 
be finite though large. This requires modification 
of the boundary conditions which now are the 
continuity of the tangential electric and tan- 
gential magnetic fields. The actual fields that 
exist will be a superposition of the two partial 
fields which we previously designated as E 
waves or [7 waves. However, if the conductivity 
is large, it will be assumed that one of these 
partial fields will predominate and we shall still 
speak of E waves and H waves. For each case 
we shall define a set of associated impedances 
which will help clarify the physical statement of 
the problem. A superscript (1) on the im- 
pedance will designate an E wave, and a (2) the 
H wave. Then by definition : 


Z. = E;/H,= —E,/H;=wvh/k?=hZo/k, (13a) 


where Z)=wv/k is the characteristic impedance. 
The impedances for the coordinates £ and 7» are 


A. Stratton, Electromagnetic Theory (McGraw- Hill, 
1944), pp. 354-55. 
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defined by: 
E,= —2Z,H,, =Z,"H;.  (13b) 
Likewise for the H wave: 
-- Z,°?) = E;/H,=E,/H;=hZo/k (14a) 
E,=Z;H,, Ex=—Z,®H,.  (14b) 


Because of the similarity of the two boundaries 
=a and n=a we shall limit the remainder of 
the discussion to the boundary =a. Moreover, 
we shall no longer distinguish between even and 
odd U and V as the details are the same for both. 

For the field outside the boundary of the 
pipe =a we shall take 

Ey! = DO bn! Tm‘ (&) Vane“ *, (15) 
m=0 
where 7,,’(£) represents an asymptotic solution 
of the confluent hypergeometric equation. The 
primes will hereafter designate the value of the 
functions outside the pipe. As an approximation 
for 7,’(£) we shall use: 


exp (—vy’§?/2) 
2y't 
which is valid for values of &>m. Then (15) 
can be written: 


E,’ =b' W(n) 





T»'(&)~ set(2mt1)a/4 (16) 


exp (— +7’ 8/2) 


, 


y 





ge hetws (17) 
where 


i a] 
b’W (9) = D Om’ Vin( net Omt a/4 
m=0 
and b’ is a new constant. 
The boundary conditions require H,=//,' at 
=a where: 


—we dE, ; —o dE,’ 
y2(n?+&2)) ag 








~ y'2(m?-+82)4 OE 


We have assumed for the second equation 
that o>we and y’~k’~(—wy’c)!. Equating H, 
and H,’ and setting V(n)/W(n) equal to unity 
since it is independent of £, gives a relation for 
the constant b’ in terms of b: 

— 2bwey’? exp (cy’a?/2) —_ 


b’ = ——— (18) 
oy? da 





In this expression we have assumed cy‘a?>1. 


Calculation of the attenuation constant is the 
principle objective in the imperfectly conducting 
pipe. This can be done by means of the definition : 


a= }w;/w,, (19) 


where w; is the power lost through the wall 
=a, and w, is the power transmitted down 
the pipe. 

In order to evaluate w, it is necessary to 
integrate the real part of the Poynting vector in 
the z direction over the cross section of the pipe. 
For the E wave this yields: 


aero ler 


The value of w, for the H wave can be obtained 
by replacing ¢ by »v. 
The power lost through the wall of the pipe is: 





‘akan, (20) 














"ie 


w,=4R f {Ey H,*—E,'H,!*\("2-+8)'dy (21) 
0 


for a unit length of pipe. Here R indicates the 
real part of the expression and * indicates the 
complex conjugate. 

It is necessary to emphasize that for an 
imperfectly conducting pipe the so-called E wave 
actually has a small H, component present and 
the so-called H wave has a small E, component 
present, In computing the power lost through 
the pipe these cannot be neglected. Both a 
magnetic and an electric impedance will exist for 
either wave. For values of o>we the approxi- 
mate values of the impedances are: 


wv’ \} (n?+&)4 
ZU = -(~) —————e(*/#)i (22a) 
o g 
wv’? E 
Z,) = (~) a (22b) 
ao / (n+)! 
By means of Eqs. (13) and (14) we find 
(=) (n?+ &*)! 
=(— }) ———__H,,'e“*!#, 
og g 
(23) 





' - wy’ 
EE,’ =({— 
a 


(n?-+€)! 
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These give for the E wave: 





“(") |b |?we 
we =—{ — — 
4\¢ ay‘ 


The attenuation for the E wave is: 


2dU/? 








f “| Vid. (24) 














a= (= iw ff 
| = 

















where f=w/2z and frm is the frequency corresponding to the wave-length Anm. 
Following the same method, we find the value of w; for the H wave to be 


: 25) 
(1-2) LS a ea lee 
we (= “Yor vee f five) lan (26) 


The attenuation for the 7 wave is: 





(Dero Os 


























0 





(=) = | U(a) |? S am 
a= 
fam? 


(1- -) 


The values of the attenuation for both waves 
are in agreement with those found by Chu for 
the pipe of elliptical cross section. Both expres- 
sions for the attenuation have one term that 
varies as f}, thus increasing with frequency. The 
attenuation for the H waves has also the term 
proportional to f-? which decreases with in- 
creasing frequency. Thus it is of interest to 
note that the behavior of electromagnetic waves, 











| late 











insofar as the above theory applies, is the same 
for all cylindrical pipes whose cross sections are 
defined by coordinates which separate the scalar 
wave equation. 

Experimental work is now in progress to 
determine ways in which the various partial 
fields may be excited and to check the values of 
the critical frequencies and attenuation constants 
for various modes. 
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On the Statistical Mechanics of Change of State 


H. SNYDER 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


(Received January 10, 1942) 


The nature of the pressure against density curve at constant temperature is investigated by 
the methods of the grand canonical ensemble for a system of identical molecules between which 
only short range forces act. It is shown that, except for surface effects, the total energy, entropy, 
etc., are proportional to the number of molecules in the system. The pressure is proven to be a 
non-decreasing function of the density which may have regions of constancy as a function of 
the density. This shows rather clearly the impossibility for any analytic equation of the Van der 
Waals’ type being able to give a satisfactory account of condensation without ad hoc 
assumptions. 





T should be possible to understand the iso- and where the dimensions of the space containing 

thermal change of a vapor into a liquid in the molecules are large compared to the range 
terms of the forces acting between the molecules. of the molecular forces that (a) and (b) hold. 
Since this change takes place for nearly every The neglected terms may be regarded as giving 
system of molecules, one would expect that the rise to surface effects. It should not be implied 
detailed nature of the forces is not important. hat short range forces are necessary for (a) and 
Only such general considerations should enter, (b), although we have been able to show that 
as whether the forces are attractive or repulsive, (a) and (b) are true only for this case. 


and their behavior for large distances of separa- The grand canonical ensemble will be used for 
tion of the molecules. ae oe 
2 the statistical description of the system because 
We shall show for a system of molecules of one : : ; 
s ke of its elegance and convenience. We will further- 
species between which only short range forces : . 
. . . more consider the system to obey the laws of 
act that: (a) the pressure is a monotonically in- ‘ oe ae 
classical mechanics. This has been shown by 


creasing function of the density at constant *" : 
temperature, although there may be regions in Kahn and Uhlenbeck" not to be an essential 
which the pressure is independent of the density; _Testriction. The appearance of Planck’s constant 
(b) the energy, entropy, free energy, etc., are in our equation is for dimensional purposes. It 
approximately proportional to the number of has no quantum mechanical implications. 
molecules present. It is only in the asymptotic The partition function of a classical grand 


approximation for a large number of molecules canonical ensemble with generic phases is 








Hpi, +++ paN 3x1, 91, ++ *3N) —aN 
exp] —- 


v 


e-v/d = 3 f- : f dp,:--dpsndx,---dzy. (1) 
N=0 h®% N! 








In terms of the function, y, the pressure, average ence of an equation of state. For a general y the 
number of particles in the system, and the mean pressure is not necessarily a function of the tem- 
square fluctuations in the number of particles perature and particle density only. To investigate 


are: the conditions under which an equation of state 
p= —dy/dV, (2) exists we write 
(N)w= —d0y/da, (3) y= -V¢, 
(IN -(N)w n= —99%/da%, (4) a=in V. (8) 
Equations (2) and (3) do not insure the exist- 1B. Kahn and G. E. Uhlenbeck, Physica 5, 399 (1938). 
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Then Eqs. (2) and (3) take the form 
b= 9+(d¢/9B), (6) 
p=(N)n/V=d¢/da, (7) 
where p is the particle density. 
The necessary and sufficient condition that the 
pressure may be written as a function of the 


density and temperature independent of the 
volume is that the Jacobian 











Op Op dg Bop oe 
Oa da da dadB da’? 
Op dp 0g 8p do 
08 O6| |eB dB? dads 














If ¢ is independent of 8 it is evident that (8) 
will be satisfied. There are, of course, many other 
functions which would satisfy (8). It is, however, 
the only form for which total energy, entropy, 
etc., are proportional to the number of particles. 
Thus our task of showing (a) and (b) is reduced 
to the problem of showing that ¢ is asymptoti- 
cally independent of 8 for large dimensions. The 
truth of (a) follows readily from Eqs. (4), (6), 
and (7) for g independent of 8. For this condition 
we find 








p=¢(a), (9) 
dg(a) 
p= >0, (10) 
0a 
0° o(a 
(LN —(N) wv]? /d V = te St (11) 


where these derivatives exist. The inequality in 
(10) is obvious because the particle density is 
positive, and similarly that in (11) because the 
mean square fluctuations in the number of 
particles is certainly positive. Equation (10) 
tells us the pressure is an increasing function of a. 
Equation (11) shows that the density is an 
increasing function of a. This relation may be 
inverted to read that a is an increasing function 
of the density. The fact that a@ is an increasing 
function of the density and that the pressure is 
an increasing function of a implies that the 
pressure is an increasing function of the density. 

However, if g(a) is a continuous function of a 
with a discontinuity in slope at some point, say 


SNYDER 


a=ao, then the slope of g(a), which is the 
density, may be considered as taking on all 
values between the limiting values of the slope 
from the left and from the right. We now see 
that this value of a= ap leads to a region of values 
of the density in which pressure is independent 
of the density. Such a point in the curve cor- 
responds to a region in which there are two or 
more phases present. 

The next stage in our development will be to 
show for systems for which the molecular forces 
are short range that g(a, V) is asymptotically 
independent of the dimensions of the system, 
and that it may have the character indicated in 
the preceding paragraph. The method by which 
we do this is based on a power series development 
for g(a, V) in terms of certain characteristic 
integrals of the interactions between the mole- 
cules and e*/*, Returning to expression (1) for 
e-¥/? we can immediately evaluate the integrals 
over momentum space, for a Hamiltonian of the 
form 


HH (p1, P2, = PsN 3x1, Vi» °° *, ON 
1 3N 
=— D p.2+ U(x1, 91, +++, 3n), (12) 
2m k=1 


in which U(x, yi, «++, Zyv) is the potential energy 
of N molecules. We now have 





" <: 1 «(2xms)! ; N 
SO a. et eng 
ia; 
x fo fain -dsy 
— U(x1, y1, +++, Sn) 
Xexp P =| (13) 


To obtain the power series indicated above we 
define the following sequence of functions by the 
recursion relationships 


W(1) =S(1) =1, 
W(A, 2) =S(1, 2) +S(1)S(2), 
W(A, 2, 3)=S(1, 2, 3) +5(1)S(2, 3) 
+5(2)S(1, 3) +5(3)S(1, 2) 
+S(1).S(2)S(3), 
W(A, 2, 3, 4)=S(1, 2, 3,4) +--:, 


14) 
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where 
Wil, 2, lai N)=exp [- U(x, es zv)/# ]). 


The general law of formation, (14), for the 
functions S(ki, ke, ---) is as follows. Partition 
all of the particles numbered 1 to N into sets such 
that each particle appears in one and only one 
set. For each set write the symmetric function 
S(ki, ke, --+) for the particles appearing in that 
set. For each partition form the product of the 
S’s for that partition, and sum over all possible 
partitions of the numbers 1 to NV. This sum we 


set equal to W(1, 2, ---, N). It is clear that this 
operation defines S(1,2,---, NM) in terms of 
W(1, 2, ---, N) and other S’s containing fewer 


than N particles, and consequently, in terms of 
all of the W’s for the particles 1 to N which 
contain N and fewer of these particles. 

We shall call these functions, S, cluster func- 
tions because all of them, except those containing 
only one particle, vanish if we take any one of 
the particles in them sufficiently far away from 
the remaining particles so that its interaction 
energy with them disappears. For short range 
forces this means that each particle of a par- 
ticular S must be close to at least one other 
particle of this S if they are to contribute to the 
integrals in (13). This fact is quite evident for 
the case of an S containing only two particles, 
since W(1, 2) equals one if the two particles are 
separated far enough. We prove the above for a 
general S by mathematical induction. Suppose 
that for N>2 the first particle is far away from 
the remaining ones. Then W/(1, 2, ---, N) 
= W(2, 3, ---, N). Now separate the right-hand 
side of (14) into three parts: the single terms 
S(1, 2, +--+, WN) containing all of the particles; 
the sum of all the terms with S(1) as a factor, 
which is W(2, 3, ---, N); the sum of the remain- 
ing terms in each of which the first particle 
appears with at least one other particle, and no 
more than N—2 other particles, and each of 
which is zero by hypothesis. Thus we obtain 
W(1,2,---,N)=W(2,3,---,N)+S(1, 2, ---, N) 
or S(1, 2, ---, VN) =0. 


We define 
1 
b,(V)=— f . - fsa, 2,-++,))dxidy,- + -dz:. 
Vi! (15) 


In terms of the functions, },(V), (13) may now 
be written 

2 oo 1 (f(2rmd)lee/e7! 

evo =TT A oxven [——] 
h3 


l=1 n)=0 m,! 


Vb V) : (16) 


On carrying out the sums indicated in (16) there 
results 





«2 [ (2m)! , 
y= -0v 5 | mente] a(V). (17) 


l=1 


A comparison of (17) and (5) shows us that 


«2 [(2rmd)! é 
_, » [=] b(V). (18) 


l=1 


A necessary condition that g(a, V) be asymp- 
totically independent of the size of the system 
is the asymptotic independence of the },(V) of 
V. The independence of the b,(V) of the volume 
for large dimensions is a consequence of the 
fact that the S’s vanish unless the particles form 
a cluster. For any value of / we shall now show 
that one can find dimensions of the system suf- 
ficiently large so that the effect of a given change 
in the size of the system is as small as one could 
wish. Consider now the integral which defines 
b,( V). Take the coordinates of all of the particles 
except the first one to be fixed. The value of the 
integral over the coordinates of the first particle 
will then depend only upon the relative coor- 
dinates of the remaining (/—1) particles except 
when these particles are near some boundary of 
the system because the integrand of (15) 
vanishes unless the first particle is in the neigh- 
borhood of the remaining particles. Similarly 
integrate over the coordinates of the first (/ —1) 
particles. For short range forces the value of this 
integral is independent of the position of the /th 
particle unless it is near to a boundary of the 
system because the value of the integrand of (15) 
will vanish if any one of the other particles is too 
far from the /th one and because the integrand 
depends only upon the relative coordinates of the 
particles. The distance which we must keep the 
lth particle from the boundary, in order that the 
integrals over the remaining particles be inde- 
pendent of the position of the /th particle, will 
increase as / increases. We now see that the 
integral over the /th particles will give a factor 
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proportional to the volume of the system 
provided the dimensions of the system are so 
large that the last particle is near the boundary 
of the system for only a small fraction of the 
range of integration for which it is far from the 
boundary. In fact, the difference between the 
actual factor and the volume is roughly propor- 
tional to the surface area of the boundary with a 
proportionality factor which depends upon /. 
Thus, ,(V) may be written approximately as 
the sum of a term which is a function of / only 
plus a term proportional to the boundary area 
divided by the volume. The neglect of the part 
which depends upon the boundary is not uniform 
as a function of /, therefore the 6,(V) are 
asymptotically independent of the volume and 
boundary. 

This asymptotic independence of the b,(V) of 
the volume may be supplemented by a rough 
integration which will suffice to determine the 
behavior of },(V). Integrate over the coordinates 
of the first particle. We get a contribution to the 
value of the integral roughly proportional to the 
cube of the range of the molecular interaction 
for each of the remaining particles, and con- 
sequently, a factor (J —1)v, where v is an appro- 
priately defined interaction volume. Similarly, 
integrating over the coordinates of the second, 
third, etc., particles we would obtain factors 
(l—2)v, (L—3)v, (l—4)v, etc. We see that we 
obtain? 


bi( V)=f(l, vw, (19) 
where |f(/, V)| is a function of / which varies 
more slowly than an exponential. If we write 


(2rmd)4ea!0 
a 


and place this expression in Eq. (18) then 


B « 
o(2, V)=- 2 fl, V)z'. (20) 


vy i=1 


The asymptotic independence of the b,(V) of 
V is not sufficient to guarantee the asymptotic 
independence of ¢(z, V) of V. For this, one needs 
uniform convergence of the power series (20) as 

2? This form for the 3:;(V) is also given by Mayer and 
we Statistical Mechanics (John Wiley and Sons, 1940), 


SNYDER 


a function of V. We define 


1 
ee, ee 1,2, ---,2)|dxidy,- + «day, 
— | fisc ) |dxidy _ 


in which we integrate the variables x, yi, ---, 
Z:_-1 Over all space, and x,y,z; over V, The B; are 
independent of V and also 


[b.(V)| =B:. 


B, 


(22) 
A crude estimation for B; would show that 


B,= F(l)v9'"', (23) 


with vp constant and F(/) a slow varying func- 


tion. Let 


fl,V=fPO+f, V), (24) 


where limy.. f’(/, V)=0 and f°(/) is independent 
of V. Now write 


or Nn N 
(3, yy=4¥ PYI+AH(G, V)s' 


vLi=1 


+E fil v)e']. (25) 


l=N+1 


Equations (22) and (23) give us 

) Vo ’ 
=z Fo)|" || . (26) 
v 


l=N+1 


E fl, Vs! 


l=N+1 








For z<v/vp the series on the right side of (26) 
converges. Therefore, there exists an NV such that 


E fl, Ve! (27) 


l=N+1 





€ 
<-, 
2 





with ¢ any positive quantity. For this fixed N 
there exists a sufficiently large V such that 








N t 
Df'(l, V)s'| <-. (28) 
l=1 2 
This implies that 
lim (2, V) = ¢(s) (29) 


exists, which is all that is required. The uniform 
convergence*® of the series (20) enables us to 


3 The uniform convergence of series (20) follows if a 


@ 
series of the form > B,z' has a finite radius of convergence. 
i=1 





21) 


are 


22) 


23) 


nc- 


24) 
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6) 
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8) 


9) 
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consider the },(V) to be independent of the 
dimensions of the system as long as they are 
sufficiently large. 

For a slowly varying f(l), the nearest singu- 
larities of ¢g(z) are on the unit circle. At suf- 
ficiently low temperatures, and if the forces have 
regions where they are attractive, then it is true 
that the }; are positive.‘ The only question 
which remains before us is whether a convergent 
power series can represent a function which for 
real z is continuous at z=1 with a discontinuity 
in slope. 

We will show this by constructing a function 
with these properties. Take the function defined 
by the integral 


z-1 7% 1 1 
e@=—— fol —+— ao, 30 


z—e® z-—e-% 





in which @ is less than wz, and where h(@) is a 
continuous positive function possessing deriva- 
tives of at least the third order, where h’(0) <0, 
and where /(@) has a contact of at least the third 
order at @=4@ . This function, g(z), is continuous 
at z=1, and for real z there is a discontinuity in 
the first derivative at this point. For |z| <1, g(z) 
can be expanded into a convergent power series, 
g(z)=)¢c,2", all of whose coefficients, c,, except 
finitely many are positive. This defect in g(z) 
could be readily remedied by the addition of an 
appropriate polynomial to the integral. The coef- 
ficients of 2" are, except for the first term, 


60 
a= f h(@)[cos n@—cos (n+1)@]d@. (31) 


Integrating by parts three times we obtain 





2n+1 
C.= -¥(o| | 
n?(n+1)? 
90 sinn@ sin (n+1)@ 
-f wa) - |e (32) 
0 n® (n+1)* 


* Reference 2, pp. 305-308. 


It is clear that since the first term of c, is 
positive and of order —h’(0)/n*, and the second 
term, the integral, is of order 1/n* or smaller, 
only finitely many of the c, can be negative. To 
such a function g(z) an appropriate entire func- 
tion can be added so that the sum has the 
properties shown in Eqs. (10) and (11). 

The fact that we have been able to construct 
a function possessing the appropriate properties 
is no guarantee that the functions defined by the 
power series (20) will have these properties. We 
must distinguish several possible cases for func- 
tions defined by power series such as (20): 

(a) The functions ¢(z, V) do not have ana- 
lytic continuations for real z>1. 

(b) They do have an analytic continuation for 
real z>1, but for these z the limy.. ¢(z, V) does 
not exist. This means that the ¢(z, V) are not 
uniformly bounded for real z>1. 

(c) The analytic continuation of the ¢(z, V) 
exists for real z2>1 and g(z, V) approaches a 
limit as V tends to infinity. In this case the 
continuation of the function ¢(z) defined by 
(29) will exist and is the same as the limy.. ¢(z, V) 
for real z>1. 

If conditions (a) or (b) hold, then one can only 
say that the grand canonical ensemble may not 
be used for the description of condensed systems. 
If (c) holds then all of our previous conclusions 
are valid. We would then be at considerable 
variance with the conclusions of K. Fuchs.® In 
his work the volume dependence of the cluster 
integrals was used to explain the vapor pressure 
curve between a solid and a gas. Also, in our 
development surface effects appear in a very 
general manner from the term in },(V) which is 
proportional to the boundary area divided by 
the volume. This is quite different from the case 
where one uses the canonical ensemble where 
they appear in terms of very special properties 
assumed for the 5,( V).® 


5K. Fuchs, Proc. Roy. Soc. 179, 194-301 (1941). 
6 Reference 2, p. 313. 
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If one wishes to derive generalized field equations from a Lagrangian, at the same time 
preserving the linear character of the equations, one must admit terms involving derivatives 
of the field quantities. It turns out that the only non-trivial generalization of this kind, 
leading to differential equations of order below eighth, is obtained by taking Ly = (1/87) { } Fag? 
+a*(d Fag/dxg)?}. This leads to a theory that contains the Landé-Thomas theory and accounts 
for the choice of sign required when one wishes to consider the total field as consisting of 


the Maxwell-Lorentz and the Yukawa fields. 





1. INTRODUCTION 


F one assumes that the equations of electrody- 
namics are derivable from some Lagrangian 
L, and wishes to preserve the linear character of 
the field equations (The Principle of Superposi- 
tion) in order to make the quantization easy, 
then, unless one is prepared to introduce new 
kinds of field quantities, the only way of gener- 
alizing the Maxwell-Lorentz theory appears to be 
by permitting the Lagrangian of the field to con- 
tain terms involving derivatives of the field 
quantities E and H. 

One then obtains, as the field equations, partial 
differential equations of an order higher than the 
usual second. Far from being objectionable, this 
appears to be what is needed. For, the various 
proposed methods of “cutting off’’ effects of 
higher frequencies seems to indicate clearly that 
the higher derivatives, which become important 
for higher frequencies, are not properly taken care 
of by the usual second-order equations. Further, 
the extra freedom of choice of a solution to be 
used in any particular problem, provided by 
equations of higher order, permits of an imposi- 
tion of finiteness conditions, analogous to 
Schroedinger’s procedure, which serves also to 
remove infinities inherent in the usual treatment 
of point charges. 


2. NON-RELATIVISTIC CASE 


The usual Lagrangian of the field in this case, 
in electrostatic units, is: 


Lyx ftav=— fra. (2.1) 
T 


To preserve the linearity of the field equations 
the additional terms have to be quadratic in E 
and its derivatives. If we limit ourselves to field 
equations of an order not higher than sixth, the 
highest derivative of E that may occur is second. 
Investigating all possible combinations of the 
operator V and E satisfying these requirements, 
one finds that all such combinations either vanish 
identically, by virtue of the condition E= —V¢ 
(the result of preserving unchanged the term in 
the total Lagrangian representing the interaction 
of the field and particles), or differ by a diver- 
gence from (V-E)*. Since addition of a divergence 
to L; does not alter the field equations, we may 
take, as the only generalization giving anything 
new, 

L;= (1/87) [E?+a?(V -E)?]. (2.2) 
The constant a thus introduced has the dimen- 
sion of length, but otherwise remains arbitrary, 
as does also the sign of the whole additional term. 

The field equations are now: 


(1Fa’V?)V-E=4xp and VXE=0. (2.3) 


Although both choices of the sign admit of solu- 
tions without infinities, I am inclined to the 
belief, based on the study of the types of waves 
occurring in the corresponding relativistic gener- 
alization, that eventually only the upper sign 
will turn out to give physically significant results. 
The following investigation is therefore based on 
the tentative assumption that the upper sign is to 
be used in Eqs. (2.2) and (2.3). 
The generalized Poisson equation is now: 


(1-—a@V?2)V?e9= —Anp; (2.4) 





1S 
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and if we put 
p=ed(r), (2.5) 


which corresponds to a point charge e located at 
the origin, the only solution of Eq. (2.4), finite 
everywhere and vanishing at infinity, is: 


g=(e/r)(1—e77’*). (2.6) 


This result is of the same form as the electro- 
static potential obtained by Landé and Thomas. 
However, we are here not limited to values of a 
consistent with their special assumption of meson 
involvement in the electronic interaction. In fact, 
later considerations seem to suggest that 


a=h/mce, (2.7) 


which, on the Landé-Thomas theory, would cor- 
respond to the meson mass being equal to m 
(instead of 2137 m). This would mean that the 
meson here is a neutrino. However, no such 
interpretation is here necessary, nor apparently 
desirable. In Section 4 we shall consider more 
fully the relation of the present theory to that of 
Landé and Thomas. 


3. RELATIVISTIC EQUATIONS 
Using x4=ict and —ds?=dx,?, with the usual 
summation convention, we need not distinguish 
between covariant and contravariant tensors. 
Letting 
Fag = — Fea=(0¢8/dXa) —(AGa/IX) (3.1) 
with ¢a=(A, t¢), (3.2) 
where A is the vector potential and ¢ the scalar 
potential, we have: Fy.=H;3, Fos=Mi, +++ Fig 
=-—1K), --+ etc.; and, as usual, 
E=—Vy—(i/c)A and H=VXA. (3.3) 
One set of the field equations is then the usual 
OF ap/0Xy+0F 3,/OXat OF ya/OX8 =(, (3.4) 


or 


VXE+(1/c)H=0 and V-H=0. (3.5) 


Equations of motion of a particle are, in the 
usual way, 


(d?xq/ds*) = (e/mc*) Fag(dxg/ds), (3.6) 


d mv v 
“| — |-e(z+"xa1), (3.7) 
dl (1—v?/c?)} c 


1 \, Landé and L. H. Thomas, Phys. Rev. 60, 514 (1941). 


or 





The only independent relativistically invariant 
generalization of Eq. (2.2) is found to be? 





1/1 OF as\? 
tat (trarser(2)' an 
8ri2 OX 
1 
= |B 
8r 


1.4? 
+a} (v-B)*—(vxH—-8) || (3.9) 
c 


The resulting field equations are: 
0? \ OF;, 
(1-«:—) =4rjg, (3.10) 
OX_"/ AX, 


(1—a*?O)V-E=4np 





or 
and 


1. 
(1 -0'0)(vxH--#) =4arpv/c, (3.11) 
c 


where the four-vector ja is defined by 
ja=(pv/c, ip), (3.12) 


e(r)=)>. e,6(r—T,). (3.13) 


The summation here is over all the particles; the 
sth particle having the charge e, and the position ° 
r,=r,(t). 

With the usual restriction on the potentials, 


(Oga/0Xa) =V-A+(1/c)g=0, (3.14) 


with 


we obtain: 
(1-a?0) O¢a= —4ja, (3.15) 
a set of fourth-order partial differential equations. 


4. RELATION TO THE LANDE-THOMAS THEORY 


Although the present generalization consists 
merely of an addition of a comparatively simple 
term to the Lagrangian of the field, see Eq. (3.8), 
it contains the Landé-Thomas theory as a special 
case, and shows in a way why their particular 
way of combining Maxwell-Lorentz and Yukawa 
fields should work. 

For, let 

(1—a?0)) ¢a= Ga’; (4.1) 


2 A possible addition of a term bE-H is trivial, since, by 
virtue of Eq. (3.4), E-H=0/q/Axq, a four-dimensional di- 
vergence of the four-vector Ja = (i/4)€asysFay¢s, and does 
not affect the resulting field equations. 
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then Eq. (3.15) becomes 
0 ¢a’’ = —Anja, (4.2) 


so that g.”’ is the usual Maxwell-Lorentz po- 
tential. If we now put 


Pa = Pa’ as Pa’ (4.3) 


substitution into Eq. (4.1), with the use of Eq. 
(4.2), gives 


(1—a?D) ge’ =41a?jq. (4.4) 


Equations (4.2) and (4.4), with a suitable choice 
of a, are just the Landé-Thomas equations for the 
Maxwell-Lorentz and the Yukawa parts of the 
field, respectively. The minus sign in Eq. (4.3), 
which Landé and Thomas found necessary to 
introduce ad hoc, is here required to give Eq. 
(4.4). In other words, if we wish to consider ga as 
the sum of the Maxwell-Lorentz and Yukawa 
fields, these must be combined by subtracting the 
latter from the former. The same kind of analysis 
applies also to the energies. The choice of the 
opposite sign in Eq. (2.2) would lead to solutions 
of entirely different form, and has nothing to do 
with the present question. 


5. ENERGY-MOMENTUM TENSOR 


The derivation of the energy-momentum tensor 
is closely related to the problem of finding the 
Hamiltonian corresponding to the Lagrangian 
(3.8), which is necessary for the quantization of 
the field. I therefore reserve it for Part II of this 
report, giving here merely the result: 


4mnicT y= FyuaPva— {Pap FapSuv 
+(a?/2)[ FopO Fap+ (0 Fap/0xp)(0Fay/AXy) Jby» 
—@*[ Fyre Fret Fra Fue 

+ (OF ,a/dXa)(OFys/dxg) ]. (5.1) 


This leads to the expression for the energy 


c 1 
E=- [tad V=— f@+Hd V 
1 8r 


a* ..%* 
_-— -E)? H-—-E 
SJ" +(x c ) 


+2(H-OH+E- 08) av, (5.2) 


In electrostatics this reduces to 
1 

b= f (Bat (V-B)t428-VE]}dV. (5.3) 
Tv 


Making use of VXE=0, and assuming that 
EV-E vanishes at infinity faster than 1/r?, one 
finds that Eq. (5.3) can easily be put in the form 


1 
E=— f (B*+0%V-E)"\dV, (5.4) 

8x 
which is obviously positive. For the field of a 
point charge given by Eq. (2.2) this turns out to 
be e?/2a. 


6. WAVES 


In the absence of electrified matter Eq. (3.15) 


becomes 
(1—a?0) O¢a(r, t) =0. (6.1) 


When we assume ¢,(f, ¢) to be real, the general 
solution of this equation is: 


1\} 
alee (-) fe) exp ides ck) 
Qn 
+ ye*(k) exp —i(ke-r—ckt) }dk 


1\! 
+(~) f {e(Ik) exp i(k-1—cht) 
+ Se*(k) exp —i(k-r—ckt)}dk; (6.2) 


where k is the wave vector, the direction of which 
is the direction of propagation of the component 
plane wave and the magnitude of which is 
k=27/X, \ being the wave-length; dk =dk,dk,dk.; 
k=(1+<a%*)!/a; ga(k) and $.(k) are two arbi- 
trary independent functions of k; and the asterisk 
denotes the complex conjugate of the quantity to 
which it is attached. If the reality assumption is 
omitted, the asterisk then denotes merely another 
independent function of k. 

The first integral in Eq. (6.2) is the general 
solution of the ordinary wave equation, which 
was previously used and found convenient.* I 
shall refer to waves thus represented as the ordi- 
nary waves. The second integral gives the ex- 
traordinary waves, and are distinguished by a 
tilde (~). 

If a wave is considered as being associated 
with a particle, then, corresponding to a term 


3 V. Fockand B. Podolsky, Physik. Zeits. der Sowjetunion 
1, 801 (1932). 
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¢a(k) exp (tk-r—iwt), quantum mechanics as- 
signs the energy E=hw and the momentum 
p=hk. Thus, corresponding to the ordinary 
waves, since in that case w=ck, the relation be- 
tween the energy and momentum is 


F*=Cp*, (6.3) 
which is the relativistic relation between the 


energy and momentum for a free particle of zero 
mass. 
For the extraordinary waves, however, w=ck, 
which gives 
E? = (chk)? =2p?+Ch?/a?. (6.4) 
This is the relativistic relation between the 
energy and momentum of a free particle of a 


finite mass 
m=h/ac. (6.5) 


Since we have assumed space to be free of 
electrified particles, we must suppose that the 
general electromagnetic field contains neutral 
particles, which I tentatively assume to be 
neutrinos. Then, m is the neutrino mass, and 


a=h/mce. (6.6) 


Finally, we note that the second integral in 
Eq. (6.2) satisfies the differential equation 


(1—a’?O)y=0, (6.7) 


and is the de Broglie wave for a particle of mass 
given by Eq. (6.5). In the non-relativistic ap- 
proximation Eq. (6.7) is the Schroedinger equa- 
tion for a neutral particle. 


I am grateful to Professor Samuel J. M. Allen 
for his friendly interest in this problem. 
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The characteristic frequencies of infinite piezoelectric plates vibrating between the grounded 
electrodes of a plane parallel condenser have been rigorously investigated. It is found that 
the frequencies depend on the piezoelectric constants as well as the elastic constants of the 
crystal. The effective elastic constants for a piezoelectric crystal do not in general satisfy 
the same symmetry relations as the true elastic constants. For odd harmonics, which are 
the only modes which can be excited by a uniform electric field, the strain does not vanish 
at the surface of the plate for a finite gap between the electrodes. Consequently, the frequencies 
of free vibration also depend on the separation of the electrodes, and the rigorous theory 
shows this dependence should not be linear as hitherto supposed. The effect of the gap decreases 
as the square of the harmonic number and hence the higher frequencies of vibration are not 


exactly harmonics of the fundamental. 


HE object of this paper is to give a rigorous 

treatment of the free vibrations of an 
infinite piezoelectric plate vibrating between two 
grounded infinite electrodes. These frequencies 
are the resonant frequencies of the plate when 
driven by an alternating voltage on the elec- 
trodes. This theory is an excellent approximation 
for a finite plate whose thickness is small 
compared to its lateral dimensions. The general 
theory of non-piezoelectric plates has been given 
by Koga,! and special cases of piezoelectric 


11. Koga, Physics 3, 70 (1932). 


plates have been discussed by Cady.? The 
general theory for piezoelectric plates is similar 
to that of Koga for ordinary plates but is 
complicated by the fact that it is necessary to 
solve Maxwell’s equations simultaneously with 
the differential equations for the propagation of 
elastic waves. It will appear that Cady’s par- 
ticular solution is an excellent first approximation 
but is not self-consistent. 

If, in an anisotropic substance, uw is the 
displacement vector, @ the strain tensor, ¢ the 


2 W. G. Cady, Physics 7, 237 (1936). 
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stress tensor, c the elastic tensor, E the electric 
field intensity, P the polarization, e the piezo- 
electric tensor, k the susceptibility tensor, and 
p the density, we have for our fundamental 
elastic wave equations 


Di 9gi;/dx;=pu;, j=1, 2, 3; (1) 
where 
Gii= “ Cijap%ep — DL, CijyEy, (2) 
a Y 
and  0ag=OUg/dXz, if a=B; 


if a+8. (3) 


The use of this somewhat cumbersome notation 
is to ensure that the magnitudes of the elastic 
and piezoelectric constants will be the same as 
those employed by Voigt. Finally, we have 


P;= » €apiOast >, k,:E,. (4) 
af Y 


O28 => OUg/IOXg+OuUg /OXa, 


It is immediately evident from Eq. (4) that the 
polarization in the medium is not in general 
collinear with the electric field intensity. 

Now, if we restrict our attention to the case 
of a plate oriented perpendicular to x, then 
we have 

0/dx2=0/dx3=0. (5) 
In virtue of Eqs. (2), (3), and (5), we may write 
Eq. (1) as 


3? OE. 
; x —(€1ja1Ua) — Cija 
* (dx,? Ox) 


= pli;. (6) 





Moreover, we have from electromagnetic theory 


cVXE=-—B, (7) 
where B is the magnetic field intensity, and 
V-D=0, (8) 


where D is the electric induction vector. From 
Eqs. (5) and (8), we obtain 


OF, OE. OUe , 
—+4r > Rar + a1 — =0, (9) 
Ox, ™ Ox) Ox) 


where the quantities E, are the components of 
the electric field along axes chosen perpendicular 
and parallel to the surface of the plate. Thus 
E, is the electric field intensity along x;. Neg- 
lecting B in Eq. (7), we have 


OE. / 0x3 —9Es/dX%2=0, B=a—1; a=1, 2,3, (10) 
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whence 
OE2/dx,;=0E;3/dx,=0. (11) 
So Eq. (9) reduces to 
OF, OUe 
Ki.—+44 : €aii—— = 0, (12) 
Ox) . Ox) 
where 
Ky,=14+-4rku, (13) 
which when substituted in Eq. (6) yields 
oe" 
> nS 1C* iatta } = pli;, (14) 
a Ox," 
where 
4e1j1€011 
C* iat =Cijait— a” (15) 


Ku 


Taking the origin at the center of the plate, 
we shall now assume that 


nWX, 








uj’ =A," sin —— exp iw,t, nodd; (16) 
Sy 
and 
nwX) 
u;" =A" cos exp iw,t, meven. (17) 
Ss, 
We then have the secular system 
po C* 1 ja1Aa’ — KA; =0, j=1, 2, 3; (18) 
where 
kK? =4ps7fP/n*, fr=w,/2m. (19) 
We define 
f=); Aju,’ (20) 
Then our differential equations become 
O7=, p. 
=—{,, r=1,2,3; (21) 
Ox," Kr" 


where «;", ke", ks? are the roots of the cubic 
equation 


* 2 * ok 
Cini Kk C' 1121 C1131 
* * 2 * = 
C* 1211 C*1291— K c*ie31 =| =O. (22) 
* * + 2 
C1311 C" 1321 C1331 — 4 


Corresponding to Eqs. (16) and (17), we assume 


that 
NRX 








£,= &,° sin exp iw,t, nodd; (23) 
Sr 
and 
NWX ’ 
&,= &° cos exp tw,t, meven. (24) 
Sr 
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Here we regard s, as an unknown to be deter- 
mined by the boundary conditions, which are 
at x,= +a. 


X,=X,=X,=0, (25) 
nX (E—E*)=0, (26) 
n:-(D—D*)=0, (27) 


when the origin is chosen at the center of the 
plate and 2a=/, the thickness of the plate. 

The exact formulation of these conditions 
depends on the physical situation. In practice, 
the crystalline plate is inserted between two 
electrodes which are parallel to the surface of 
the plate. An alternating difference of potential 
between the two plates is used to excite resonant 
vibrations in the plate. We shall, however, 
assume that the plates are at zero potential and 
inquire into the characteristic frequencies of free 
vibration in this case. These are also the fre- 
quencies at which a driving voltage on the 
electrodes will produce resonance, but the 
expressions for the displacement are then con- 
siderably more complicated.’ Since only the 
resonant frequencies are of practical interest, 
we shall not attempt to formulate the expressions 
for the displacements in the case of forced 


3 See, for example, P. M. Morse, Vibration and Sound 
(McGraw-Hill, 1936). 


vibrations. Confining our attention to the case 
when the electrodes are grounded, we conclude 
by symmetry that the external electric field E° 
is entirely along the x, direction, that is, perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the plate, or 


E.,=E°, E.,=E;=0. (28) 


Consequently our boundary conditions at x; = +a 
reduce to 


KyFit4r>d. €a11(OUa/ OX) =F’, (29) 
7 C1ja1(OUg/IX1) — €1;,,=0, j= 1, - 3: (30) 


and, solving these equations simultaneously, 
we obtain 


Wea Cj. 
> ¢*1ja1— =- —E®, j=1, 2, 3. (31) 
7 Ox, Ky 


It remains to determine E® in terms of the 
quantities uw; This requires the solution of 
Poisson’s equation, which is most conveniently 
carried out in a manner suggested by Cady. 

We treat the cases odd and n even separately. 
We assume that in both cases, however, the 
configuration is that shown in Fig. 1, where 2d 
is the total gap between the electrodes in which 
the specimen is symmetrically inserted. Denoting 
by 1, 2, and 3 the regions occupied by the first 
air gap, the specimen, and the second air gap, 
respectively, we have, since 


VV .=—4xp.(x1), g=1,2,3, (32) 


the relation 


V.= tr] f| foseddss|antcm+cy', 


(33) 


where V, is the electrostatic potential and 
p_(x1) is the charge density in the gth region. 
These latter quantities have the values: 


pi(x1) = ps3(x1) =0, (34) 
p2(x1) = — (d/dx,)P2'(x1), (35) 


where P».'(x;) is that part of the polarization 
arising from the strain. Confusion may arise at 
this juncture because some authors consider the 
strain to produce free charge, while others 
consider the strain to produce polarization. It 
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is clear that we have assumed the strain to 
produce polarization equivalent to that arising 
from a free charge distribution p2(x:). While 
both points of view lead to the same result, 
confusion may arise due to the difference in 
definition of P and D. In order to proceed 
further and evaluate the constants C, and C,’, 
it is necessary to know the space dependence of 
P./(x,). Here, and until further notice, we omit 
the index r, since it is understood that these 
equations obtain for each value of r. 

For n odd, we have according to Eqs. (4) 
and (16) 


(36) 





> €a11A 4 Cos 
a s 


P2! (x1) =P» cos 





NTX, nN NTX, 
5 


AY 


Consequently, we obtain for the electrostatic 
potentials 


Vi = —4nlCixit eng | 
=| Pos 


(37) 


NTX, 





¥ 0 ~—4 ~—— ge 
Ku nT Ss 


+Cxm+C:'| (38) 


V3= —4n[C3x1+C;’ ]. (39) 


We seek to evaluate the undetermined constants. 
By symmetry, 


C\= C3. (40) 
Moreover, at x= —d: 
Vi= —4e[—Cid+ Ci’ ]=0, (41) 
so 
Ci’ = Ca, (42) 
and, at x=d: 
V3= —4aC3d+C,’ ]=0, (43) 
sO 
C3’ = — Cd. (44) 
Consequently, we obtain 
Vyi= —4nCi(x+d), (45) 
and 
V3= —49rCi(x—d). (46) 


At x=-—a, Vi= V2, so 





—4nr[—a+d]Ci = 
4n Pos —nra 
=| -—" sin ~CatCi' (47) 
Kyl on Ss 
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and dD, = Daz, so 





—nra 
—4rCi+4x] — Po cos +¢,| 


s 
—nnra 
= —4rP,) cos ———,_ (48) 
s 
whence immediately 
Ci = C2. (49) 
Similarly, at x=a, V2= V3, so 
—4rC,[a—d]= 
4rf Pos | nna 
-—|-— sin ——+ ca+c:'| (50) 
Ku nT AY 
Adding Eqs. (47) and (50) yields 
C,'=0. (51) 
Hence from Eq. (50) we obtain 
4a Pos nra 
—4sC,[a—d]= --| ~— dn —+Cva 
11 nT Ss 
(52) 
so 
E°=4nC,=(8xPos/nrw) sin (nra/s), (53) 
where 


This differs from Cady’s solution of the problem 
by a factor sin n7a/s. 

Inserting the value for the external electric 
field in the boundary conditions, we have at 
x=-d, 

Ou." 8e1;1 ’ na 
—sin — > @ai1Aa’, (55) 
0x, wKy S * 








»» C* jal - 
in which we have again inserted the index r. 
Multiplying each equation by A,’, adding and 
taking cognizance of Eq. (20), we have for the 
corresponding boundary conditions on &, at 
x=+a: 








NOK,” nra 8x _ nna 
£,° cos ——= [doa Ca11A 4” |? sin —, 
Sy Sr WA11 Sr 
(56) 
or 
nra = 8 se,” na 
cos —— = sin —, (57) 
S; nw«,K 4; S; 
where 
e,?= * €atAa’ |?/[ Dia A.’ Ff. (58) 
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In Eq. (58) it is not necessary to know the 
absolute value of the A,’ to determine e,”? but 
only the ratio A," : A2” : A3” which is determined 
by Eq. (18) for a given x,?. 

Since cos nra/s,=cos —nma/s, it is apparent 
that our solution £,=£,° sin nwx./s, exp tw,t will 
satisfy both boundary conditions provided s, is 
the solution of the transcendental Eq. (57). 
This completes the formal solution of the 
problem for » odd. 

It should be noted, however, that in general 
Ss, is not equal to the thickness of the plate. 
Physically, this means that in virtue of the 
electric field arising from the charge distribution 
caused by the strain, neither the stress nor the 
strain vanish at the surface of the plate. This 
is an important qualitative difference between 
this solution and that of Cady, who assumed 
that there was a node of strain at the boundary 
of the plate and then calculated the external 
electric field and found it to be finite. Thus, 
his result is fundamentally inconsistent with his 
initial assumption, which, however, is an excel- 
lent approximation owing to the small difference 
between / and s,. Indeed, the difference is so 
small that it is worthy of mention only for the 
sake of clarity of interpretation. 

The foregoing state of affairs is somewhat 
altered when n is even. In this case we must 
write 


Vi=—4r(Cix+ Cy’), (59) 


Ve= —(4a/Kis)[ —(Pos/nx) cos (n2x,/s) 
+Cox1+C2')], (60) 


V3= —4aLC3x+C;’ ]. (61) 
From V=0 at x= +d, we obtain 
Vi=—4rC\(x1+d), (62) 
and 
V3= —4nC;(x1—d). (63) 


From continuity of potential we have, at x= +a, 


C;[-—4x(a—d) ] 
= —(42/K1i)[—(Pos/nx) cos (nxa/s) 
+Ca+C,' ], (64) 


and, at x=-—a 
C,{ —4"(—a+d)] 
= —(4n/K.)[—(Pos/nx) cos (—nxa/s) 
—Cra+Cy’ }. (65) 


From continuity of electric displacement, we 
have, at x= +a, 


—4nC3+4x[ Po sin (nxa/s)+C2] 
=4nrP,sin (nma/s), (66) 
and, at x= —a 


—4nC,+42[ Po sin (—n2a/s)+Ce | 
=4nP,)sin(—nza/s), (67) 


whence C;=C.=C;. Adding Eqs. (64) and (65) 
we find 
C2’ = (Pos/nx) cos (nra/s). (68) 


Subtracting the same equations we find 
Ci=C2:=C;=0. (69) 


So, for even harmonics, we conclude that the 
external field vanishes. Consequently, 


t,= £,° cos nrx,/I, 


where / is the thickness of the plate. The faces 
of the plate are nodes of displacement for the 
even harmonics and consequently cannot be 
excited by a uniform electric field applied 
perpendicular to the plate. 

Now by returning to Eq. (57) and realizing 
from a physical standpoint that s,<2/, we are in 
a position to obtain a sufficiently accurate, 
explicit approximation for the value of s, and 
hence of f,, the frequency of free vibration when 
n is odd. 

First, we demonstrate that s,>/ for n odd. 
In Eq. (57), if sl, we must have sin nra/s, 
and cosmza/s, with the same sign, since 
8efs,/x2nwK,, is essentially positive. This is 
only possible if s,>2a=1. 

Next we show that Cady’s result for an X-cut 
crystal vibrating in its fundamental thickness 
mode is the quantitatively correct first approxi- 
mation. Now Cady defined a quantity 


Cr’ =4pf PP, (70) 
and found 


Cu’ = C11" — (32e);°1/ewK), n=1, (71) 


To achieve this result we return to Eq. (57) 
and shift the origin from x,;=0 to x,= — 4s and 
thus obtain 


tan Al,nw/s,=8s,e,2/c,*nwK 1, (72) 
where 


2Al,=s,—l, (73) 
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and 


c*=k,?. 


(74) 


From Eq, (72), we obtain as the first approxi- 
mation for Al,: 


Al, = 8e,"21?/n®xwK 11¢;*. (75) 
From Eqs. (19) and (73) we have 
4p*(f,?/n?)(P+4Al,l) =c,*, (76) 
which with Eq. (75) yields 
4 r(14 32e,’*1 ) * (77) 
p— ————_ }=,*, 
n? nwK 11¢,*n* 
or 
Cr’ =¢,* —32e,/*1/anwK 11. (78) 


For an X-cut crystal this expression reduces to 
that of Cady. It is further evident that the 
effect of the gap on the frequency vanishes when 
the gap is infinite, and decreases as the square 
of the harmonic number for a finite gap. 

Finally, this theory should be capable of 
explaining the observed dependence of frequency 
on gap. According to Cady, the frequency should 
be related to the reciprocal of the equivalent 
electrical gap w by a linear relation. Actually, 
Dye‘ and Cady observed a slight curvature to 
the relation. The second approximation for Al, 
should yield the sign of this curvature. We may 
write 


f,/n=0,/ 2S, = Yr30r, (79) 
where 
v, = (x,?/p)!, (80) 
and 
yr=1/s,. (81) 
Then the second approximation for s, yields 
ly?—y,+D,=0, (82) 
where 
D,= 16e,"?/«?n?’wK 17, (83) 
so to the second approximation 
1 
i Weadiiends (84) 


If Af, is the increment in the frequency as the 





4D. W. Dye, Proc. Phys. Soc. London 38, 399 (1926). 
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gap is decreased from an infinite value, for which 
the frequency is f,°, we have 


Af,/feP= = (lLD,+PD,). 


The frequency therefore drops more rapidly 
than linearly. This is qualitatively in agreement 
with experiment, although experiment would 
indicate that this drop is somewhat more rapid 
than the theory predicts. This quantitative 
discrepancy is possibly due to the lack of a 
uniform field and the fact that the experiments 
were conducted on the fundamental mode of 
vibration where the edge effects are more 
important than for higher modes. This is because 
the frequencies of vibration of a finite plate will 
only be equal to those of an infinite plate as the 
wave-length of the sound waves approaches zero. 

In summary, we state the main result of our 
considerations. The frequencies of free vibration 
of a piezoelectric crystal in the form of an 
infinite plate inserted between two grounded 
electrodes are given by 


n {C,*\3 
f ml -) 
where c,* are the roots of the secular determinant 
(22) and s, is the root of the transcendental 
equation cot n2a/s,=8s,e,"2/nwe,*K 41, for n odd; 
and s,=1, for m even where the various quantities 
have the connotations ascribed in the text. 

It has been pointed out elsewhere® that this 
theory is capable of explaining the discrepancies 
in the elastic constants of quartz calculated by 
Atanasoff and Hart® on the basis of a somewhat 
less rigorous theory. The agreement between 
this theory and the careful results of Atanasoff 
and Hart is very satisfactory. It is worthy of 
emphasis that the effective elastic constants of a 
piezoelectric plate, the so-called c*, do not obey 
the same symmetry relations as those obeyed by 
the ordinary elastic constants. 

The author is indebted to Professor W. G. 
Cady and Professor J. V. Atanasoff for stimu- 
lating conversations and correspondence, and 
considerable constructive criticism. 
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5 A. W. Lawson, Phys. Rev. 59, 838 (1941). 
6 J. V. Atanasoff and P. J. Hart, Phys. Rev. 59, 85 (1941). 
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Electron diffraction patterns of etched tungsten surfaces apparently indicate a preferred 
orientation of the crystallites, with [100] 1 surface. Actually, the etching leaves, on grains 
of a certain orientation, a structure exceptionally favorable for diffraction, and these selected 
grains dominate in the scattering. Analogous examples of weighted sampling, rather than 
random sampling, appear in studies of clays and of graphite. We suggest that crystal habit 
may frequently replace preferred crystal orientation as the cause of arcing in reflection patterns. 





1. ETCHED METAL SURFACES 


I‘ the course of studying electron diffraction 
by metal surfaces treated in various ways we 
examined a block of polycrystalline tungsten 
cut from a rolled strip 3 mm thick. One flat 
side was polished and then etched for 1 min. in 
3 percent H2Oz solution, boiling. The semicircles 
of the reflection pattern had diameters appro- 
priate for the body-centered cubic tungsten 
lattice, but were broken into well-defined arcs, 
indicating a preferred orientation of the surface 
crystallites involved in the diffraction. These 
crystallites, according to the pattern, have a 
[100] axis preferentially normal to the surface, 
and grains deviating from this orientation by 
more than 25° contribute only negligibly to the 
scattering. The arc pattern remained entirely 
unchanged as the sample was rotated in its own 
plane. We had to conclude that the surface 
crystallites concerned in the pattern have only 
the single fiber axis, [100] 1 surface, and are 
turned at random angles about the surface 
normal. 

Rolling a metal commonly orients its crystal- 
lites in two directions: one crystallographic axis 
turns preferentially with respect to the direction 
of rolling and another turns preferentially with 
respect to the plane of rolling. We should have 
found a strong preference for [110] in the rolling 
direction and a less pronounced preference for 
[100] perpendicular to the plane of rolling.! 
The discrepancy between this expectation, based 
on x-ray studies of bulk samples, and our finding 
that only the surface normal appears as a fiber 
axis, made us suspect that the surface crystallites 


1Clark, Applied X-Rays (McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1932), second edition, p. 379. 
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involved in the diffraction are not a true sample 
of the metal grains. To test this proposition we 
cut a 1-cm cube from a piece of wrought tungsten, 
polished three mutually perpendicular faces, 
etched for 1 min. in the boiling H2Oz solution, 
and made patterns of the three surfaces; again, 
we prepared in a similar way a cube from a 
block of tungsten sintered but not wrought, and 
made patterns of three mutually perpendicular 
faces. These six patterns were indistinguishable 
and were indistinguishable from the _first- 
mentioned patterns of etched rolled stock. 
Finally, we made a pattern of the polished and 
etched end of a drawn tungsten rod in which 
the crystallites have, as a result of the drawing, 
a preferred orientation, [110] along the rod 
axis.? Still the pattern showed [100] 1 surface. 
Evidently the preferred orientation indicated by 
the diffraction patterns is not noticeably in- 
fluenced by preferred orientation that may be 
present in the bulk sample. 

Three explanations suggest themselves. The 
first is that the polishing may break up the 
surface crystallites and reorient the fragments, 
the rearranged layer persisting through the 
etching. Simple microscopic examination is 
sufficient to discount this surmise. The etching 
reveals the original grains of the bulk sample, 
producing a serrated structure that varies in 
tilt and course from one grain to another—in 
short, the diffraction samples, microscopically, 
are typical etched polycrystalline surfaces. A 
second hypothesis, so implausible as to require 
no discussion, is that the etchant somehow leaves 
submicroscopic ad-crystals on the surface, and 


2M. Ettisch, M. Polanyi, and K. Weissenberg, Zeits. f. 
physik. Chemie 99, 332 (1921). 
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that the lattice orientation of these ad-crystals 
is determined relative to the mean _ surface 
normal. 

The correct explanation, we believe, is that 
diffracted electrons reach the photographic plate 
dominantly from those surface crystallites which 
after the etching display relatively long, sharp 
peaks emerging nearly perpendicular to the mean 
surface. Such grains will hide their more bluntly 
etched neighbors from the beam, and moreover 
the electrons will penetrate the tips of thin peaks 
more easily than the broader summits of flatter 
promontories. 

It may, of course, be held simply that any 
etching which attacks the various crystal surfaces 
at different rates will leave only grains of a 
certain orientation projecting above the mean 
surface level and accessible to the electron beam. 
We cannot strictly insist that the difference 
between thin peaks and blunt summits is 
essential, though our experience with the 
preparation of metal samples to yield electron 
diffraction patterns suggests strongly that the 
details of surface structure within a grain 
determine the quality of the pattern, and even 
determine whether or not a crystalline pattern 
appears. 

It remains to prove whether etching of a 
tungsten crystal in boiling HO: solution will 
produce a habit of the postulated sort. We 
had at hand a single-crystal tungsten wire 
0.015 cm in diameter, made by the Pintsch 
process. When this had been etched in the 
solution long enough to reduce its cross section 
by some 50 percent the original circular boundary 
had given way to a rhombus of acute angle 
76°+2°, with slightly bulging sides. A back- 
reflection Laue pattern of the etched wire, made 
by Mr. Eric Asp of this Laboratory, identified 
the long diagonal of the rhombus as [100], the 
short diagonal as [011], and the wire axis as 
[011]; the bulging faces are approximately of 
the (111) type. This result with the single-crystal 
wire indicates that the etching of a polycrystal- 
line sample will produce on each grain an array 
of pyramids bounded by approximate (111)-type 
faces. It follows immediately that the most 
salient pyramids will indeed occur on grains 
that have a [100] axis most nearly perpendicular 
to the sample surface. 
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Boiling H2O:2 is not the only etchant which 
produces on tungsten a surface yielding the 
pseudo-orientation patterns. We found the same 
effect after etching with the conventional 
HF+HNO;+H:0 mixture. When the single- 
crystal wire was etched in this solution its cross 
section again tended toward a bulged rhombus 
with diagonals in the [100] and the [110] 
directions. Electrolytic etching of tungsten in 
NaOH solution produces, under certain condi- 
tions, a matte finish, and such a surface also 
gives a diffraction pattern quite like that of the 
H:O>2-etched samples. In fact, in every case 
where we have obtained a good pattern of bulk 
polycrystalline tungsten the same apparent 
preferred orientation, with approximately the 
same spread about the mean, has appeared. 

Molybdenum, also, when etched in boiling 
HO. and quickly plunged into cold water to 
prevent formation of a colored film, yields a 
similar pattern, again indicating a fiber axis, 
[100] . surface. We have not tested Mo so 
thoroughly as W, but the few patterns we have 
made are alike in this respect. 


2. SETTLED CLAY SAMPLES 


Another case of pseudo-orientation effects has 
appeared incidentally in some current studies of 
clay minerals. A drop of a thin water suspension 
of montmorillonite, of a certain range of particle 
size, is dried down onto a Formvar pellicle and 
the resulting sample is examined by transmission, 
at various angles relative to the electron beam. 
The diffraction patterns show beyond question 
that most of the particles, which have a platy 
habit, lie nearly flat on the Formvar film.’ 
When a similar sample, made by drying down a 
drop of the same suspension on a polished metal 
block, is examined by reflection, the pattern 
contrastingly indicates that the flakes are 
standing preferentially edge-up on the surface, 
and moreover are preferentially perpendicular 
to the beam, no matter what the azimuth of the 
beam with respect to the settled deposit. All 
these conclusions cannot plausibly be main- 
tained. The difficulty is resolved by assuming 
that the beam cannot get through the lamellar 
particles except nearly along the direction in 


3S. B. Hendricks and C. S. Ross, Zeits. f. Krist. 100, 251 
(1938-39). 
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which they are thinnest. In the reflection case, 
flakes which happen to stand nearly edge-up 
and nearly perpendicular to the beam then 
dominate in the diffraction, though these 
particles are by no means representative of the 
settled aggregate. This explanation is entirely 
consistent with the known approximate dimen- 
sions of the flakes and the known approximate 
penetration range of the electron beam. When 
similar samples are made from a monodisperse 
fraction of montmorillonite, separated centrifu- 
gally and known to have a mean particle 
diameter in the neighborhood of 100A, the 
reflection pattern agrees with the transmission 
patterns in showing that the platelets lie prefer- 
entially flat on the surface. Diffraction features 
corresponding to lattice planes parallel to the 
plate faces now appear prominently in the 
reflection pattern, though these features were 
entirely absent from the reflection pattern of 
the larger particles. 


3. GRAPHITE 


Flake graphite, such as is used for lubricating 
small machine bearings, gives patterns analogous 
to those of the larger clay particles. Transmission 
patterns of a sample settled from air suspension 
onto a Formvar film prove that the flakes are 
predominantly flat on the surface, while a 
reflection pattern of a similar sample settled 
onto a polished metal block indicates that the 
flakes stand preferentially on edge. The dis- 
crepancy is again to be explained on the view 
that the beam can easily penetrate only those 
flakes that it strikes nearly perpendicularly ; 
such flakes therefore have a weight in the 
reflection pattern far out of proportion to their 
frequency of occurrence in the sample. 

A fine-grained block of graphitized petroleum 
coke after smoothing on No. 0 emery paper gives 
a reflection pattern indicating a preferred orien- 
tation of graphite lamellae normal to the surface 
and to the beam; this indication certainly does 
not agree with any reasonable picture of the 
actual surface condition. When, however, the 
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same specimen is polished by rubbing on glass 
(which quickly coats with an adherent film of 
graphite) its pattern is that of flakes lying flat 
on the surface. The polishing, we must say, 
levels the surface and reduces the exposed flakes 
to a penetrable diameter. White and Germer,* 
studying carbon black deposits in which the 
pseudo-graphitic flakes are so small that the 
electrons can easily traverse them in any 
direction, get reflection patterns showing promi- 
nent (00-/) features and transmission patterns in 
which (hk-0) rings are dominant. With graphitic 
carbon, as with the montmorillonite clay, when 
the particles are sufficiently small, transmission 
and reflection patterns tell consistent stories 
about the preferred orientation. 


4. REMARKS 


Our results with clays and with graphite are 
not without precedent: several investigators 
have remarked upon the absence or extreme 
weakness of reflections from the basal planes of 
layer-lattice materials and have attributed this 
anomaly, as we do, to a lamellar shape of the 
crystals in the sample.’ It has not previously 
been noticed, so far as we know, that peculiarities 
of crystal habit even in materials of the cubic 
system can give rise to pseudo-orientation 
patterns. 

We venture to wonder whether weighted 
sampling of crystallites, in place of random 
sampling, may not occur rather generally in the 
diffraction of electrons by surface layers. For 
example, the thin oxide films formed on polished 
metals by heating in air often give reflection 
patterns indicating a preferred orientation with 
respect to the surface normal. We suggest, in 
view of the observations described here, that 
such patterns may need to be _ interpreted 
cautiously. 





4A. H. White and L. H. Germer, J. Chem. Phys. 9, 492 
(1941). 

5 See L. H. Germer and K. H. Storks, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Anal. Ed. 11, 583 (1939) and references given in discussion 
on p. 588. 
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third of the month. Because of the late closing date for the sec- 
tion no proof can be shown to authors. The Board of Editors 
does not hold itself responsible for the opinions expressed by 
the correspondents. Communications should not in general ex- 
ceed 600 words in length. 





The Yield of Neutrons from 
Deuterons on Carbon 


Car L. BAILEY, MELBA PHILLIPS, AND JOHN H. WILLIAMS 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
May 19, 1942 


— efficiency of the reaction 

D?+ C2+(N")*+N184 91 
as a function of the energy of the deuterons has been in- 
vestigated by Bonner, Hudspeth, and Bennett! in the 
voltage range from 0.60 to 1.95 Mev. They found that the 
excitation curve exhibited broad resonances at 0.92, 1.16, 
1.30, and 1.82 Mev superimposed on a slowly rising back- 


ground. 
Figure 1 shows the results of a study of this reaction in 
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the energy range from 0.70 to 2.75 Mev. The energy of the 
deuterons, accelerated by our pressure electrostatic gen- 
erator,? was controlled to within one percent. Magnetic 
resolution of the ion beam through small diaphragms, com- 
bined with paraffin and cadmium shielding, served to 
localize the source of neutrons entering a BF; chamber. 
Thin soot targets on heated tantalum backings and bare 
tantalum backings could be rotated into the ion beam in 
order to obtain the net yield from carbon. 

It is evident that resonances exist in this reaction and 
that the two most prominent resonances found by Bonner, 
Hudspeth, and Bennett are in essential agreement with 
our values of 0.91 and 1.28 Mev. Furthermore, the half- 
widths of these peaks are of the same order of magnitude, 
60 and 50 kev, respectively. The less prominent resonance 
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at 1.16 Mev and the broad resonance at 1.82 Mev found 
by the Rice Institute group are not resolved in our experi- 
ments. On the other hand, the resonance at 1.6 Mev shown 
in Fig. 1 does not appear in the previous work. If one 
accounts for the form of the background in the manner 
suggested below one must conclude that a prominent 
resonance exists at 2.3 Mev. Only qualitative arguments 
can be made for the shape of the theoretical excitation 
function for a nucleus as light as C", but we should expect 
the resonances to be superposed on a smooth background 
representing the increasing penetration factor for incident 
deuterons. The total yield from all competing processes 
should thus rise with bombarding energy throughout the 
range of energies studied here. The observed resonances 
could all belong to the “‘first excited configuration” of N™, 
and be reasonably sharp because of the dearth of levels 
lying lower. 

In view of these considerations a noteworthy feature of 
the excitation curve for neutron emission is the sharp 
decrease beyond the 2.3-Mev resonance. 

The yield of protons from the reaction 


D?+C®+(N")*+CB+ pl+Q 


is at least as great as that for the neutrons reported above 
for the first two resonances of the excitation curve.’ Proton 
emission is not a less probable process, even for low energies 
because Q=+2.7 Mev for this reaction, and hence there 
is very little barrier effect on the escape of protons from 
(N")*. It is reasonable that proton emission should gain 
slowly over neutron emission at high energies, but not 
sufficiently to account for a decrease in the neutron curve of 
the observed magnitude. Another competing process, 
1. D?+,.C"%—,;B"+.He', endothermic by about 1.2 Mev by 
calculation from the masses and hence energetically pos- 
sible at these energies, may interfere to cause the large 
reduction in neutrons. The behavior of the curve is in 
qualitative agreement with the work of Newson‘ who also 
attributed the phenomenon to a-particle emission. Un- 
fortunately these a-particles will be too short to be detected 
experimentally. 


: Bonner, Hudspeth, and Bennett, Phys. Rev. 58, 185 (1940). 

2 Williams, Rumbaugh, and Tate, Rev. Sci. Inst. 13, 202 (1942). 

3 Bennett, Bonner, Hudspeth, Richards, and Watt, Phys. Rev. 59, 
781 (1941). 

4H. W. Newson, Phys. Rev. 51, 620 (1937). 





Induced Color in Crystals by 
Deuteron Bombardment 


J. M. Corx 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
June 1, 1942 


UMEROUS investigations! have been made on the 
color changes produced in crystals by cathode rays, 
ultraviolet, x-rays, and the radiations from radium. On 
bombarding crystals in the cyclotron with deuterons of 
10 Mev, color changes are similarly induced. In many 
crystals the effects are the same as found by the other 
ionizing radiations, but in some cases they behave dif- 
ferently. 
In certain crystals only the bombarded surface actually 
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traversed by the deuterons exhibits the change in color, 
while in others a transition occurs throughout the whole 
crystal, due to the strong gamma-radiation accompanying 
the bombardment. Often the effect exhibits a reversal; 
that is, if the intensity of the bombarding beam is too 
great, the change of color appears at the edges but not at 
the center of the bombarded area. The color changes pro- 
duced by deuteron bombardment unlike those due to 
x-rays show little inclination to fade out, but disappear 
abruptly if heated through a certain critical temperature. 

The following are representative of the induced colors 
observed for specific crystals: 

Alkali halides, NaF —light red; NaCl—amber to black 
depending on the exposure; Nal—yellow to green; KCI— 
purple; KBr—deep blue; KI—green. Colors in most cases 
disappear on heating to about 220°C; glass, a dark amber 
color, clears on heating to about 300°C. 

Fluorite—induced color is a body effect and depends on 
the original tint varying from green to amethyst. 

Quartz—clear crystals show only surface darkening but 
if originally tinted, as rose quartz, turns to purplish brown 
throughout. 

Beryl—aquamarine and emerald differ only in color, 
green color not induced in aquamarine by bombardment. 

Diamond—inferior amber colored stones assume a green 
body coloring equivalent to that of the rare natural gems. 
The change is permanent for ordinary temperatures. On 
heating to about 900°C the original color returns. The color 
produced depends somewhat upon the original tint, clear 
stones showing less change than those with original color. 
In one case a bluish color was produced. 

It is of considerable interest that the metastable states 
produced by the ejection of electrons by the ionizing radia- 
tions can exist at ordinary temperatures indefinitely. 

Acknowledgment is made of the kindly interest shown 
by Professors A. B. Peck and C. B. Slawson of the miner- 
alogy department and to the Horace H. Rackham Fund 
for financial support. 

' See, for example, Doe!ter, Das Radium und die Farben (1910); P.S. 


Bayley, Phys. Rev. 24, 495 (1924); P. G. N. Nayar, Proc. Ind. Acad. 
Sci. 14, 1 (1941). 





Anomalous Scattering of Mesons 


W. HEITLER AND H, W. PENG 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, Dublin Ireland 
May 22, 1942 


N two recent papers in this journal Code and Shutt! 

have described measurements of the anomalous scatter- 
ing of mesons due to their interaction with nuclear par- 
ticles. The cross section obtained was of the order of 
magnitude of 0.6 10-*7 cm? per nuclear particle, for a 
selected sample of mesons having an average energy of 
0.8X 10° ev in Code’s measurements. The energy was not 
measured in Shutt’s experiment. We wish to point out that 
these results like previous measurements by Wilson? are in 
reasonable agreement with the meson theory of nuclear 
forces if we assume a spin 1 or 0 (pseudoscalar mesons) 
for the meson. We need not make any further ad hoc 
assumptions. The apparent discrepancy of earlier calcula- 
tions’ with the experiments is due to the fact that the usual 
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expansion method, under the assumption that the meson- 
nucleus interaction is small, breaks down at high energies. 
The reason is that the coupling of the meson with the 
charge and spin degrees of freedom of the nuclear particles 
becomes increasingly strong at high energies.‘ It has now 
been shown by Wilson and by one of us® that a more exact 
quantum mechanical treatment of the scattering problem 
is possible which differs from the usual expansion method 
essentially by the inclusion of damping. The cross section 
thus obtained is in units of 


(h/puc)?=5X10-% cm? (u=meson mass) 


G*p* 


SS a 
o=4nf a+e)’ 


K=Gpi/e, G=gr+2fe+f?, (1) 
where p, « are the momentum and energy of the meson in 
units of the rest energy yc’, and g, f, f’ are the ordinary 
coupling constants for longitudinal, transverse, and pseudo- 
scalar mésons, divided by (hc)*. (The primary meson is 
assumed to be pseudoscalar.) Some of these constants 
may be zero, but we believe that the best account of all 
experimental facts is obtained if they are all different from 
zero. All three are then of the order of magnitude g*~/f? 
~f'*~1/10. For energies of 0.8 10° ev « becomes of the 
order of magnitude of 1.8 10-27 cm? which—in view of 
the scanty experimental material and our insufficient 
knowledge of the constants g, f, f’—may be considered as 
in reasonable agreement with the measurements quoted 
above. It must also be remembered that (1) is derived 
for an infinitely heavy nuclear particle and that the motion 
of the heavy particle will probably diminish the cross 
section by a factor 2 or so as € approaches the value Mc’. 

Formula (1) has also been derived recently by Fierz*® by 
a semiclassical treatment of the charge degree of freedom. 
It is also very similar to the cross section for a particle 
scattered by a classical magnetic dipole field.” This is not 
very surprising in view of the great similarity between the 
formalisms describing the spin and the charge. 

Attempts have previously been made to explain the small 
experimental value of the anomalous scattering by intro- 
ducing the hypothesis that the proton-neutron can exist 
in excited charge and spin states by which the inertia of 
the charge and spin degrees of freedom would be increased.* 
While this possibility has to be kept in mind we believe 
now that so far no sufficient foundation for such an 
hypothesis exists. 

The quantum theory of damping can be developed in 
quite a general way. After the diverging self energies and 
other similar diverging integrals have purposely and sys- 
tematically been omitted, a new set of equations can be 
obtained which is free from any singularities and differs 
from what is obtained by the usual expansion method by 
the inclusion of damping. The theory makes no assumption 
about the strength of the coupling. For a number of ex- 
amples [compare, for instance, (5)] it can be seen that 
this damping corresponds to that part of the classical 
damping which is independent of the size and structure of 
the particle, but, of course, there is not always a classical 
analogy. The theory can, without difficulty, also be applied 
to the multiple processes (“explosions”) occurring as a 
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consequence of the meson theory and the results turn out 
reasonably in every respect. These questions are dealt 
with in a paper to appear shortly in the Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. 


( 1 as L. Code, Phys. Rev. 59, 229 (1941); R. P. Shutt, Phys. Rev. 61, 6 
1942). 

2 Wilson, Proc. Roy. Soc. 174, 73 (1940). 

3 Heitler, Proc. Roy. Soc. 166, 529 (1938). 

4 The case of ‘‘strong coupling"’ has recently been studied by Wentzel 
{Helv. Phys. Acta. 13, 269 (1940)] and by J. R. Oppenheimer and J. 
Schwinger, Phys. Rev. 60, 150 (1941). 

6 Heitler, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 37, 291 (1941); Wilson, Proc. Camb. 
Phil. Soc. 37, 301 (1941). 

6 Fierz, Helv. Phys. Acta. 14, 257 (1941). 

7 Bhabha, Nature 145, 819 (1940); Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci. 11, 247 
(1940); Proc. Roy. Soc. 178, 314 (1941); Bhabha and Corben, Proc. 
Roy. Soc. 178, 273 (1941). 

8 Heitler, Nature 145, 29 (1940); Bhabha, Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci. 11, 
ro (1940); 13, 9 (1941); Heitler and Ma, Proc. Roy. Soc. 176, 368 
1940). 





The Effect of Polarized Light on the Absorption 
Spectrum of the Neodymium Ion in Crystals 


E. L. KINSEY AND ROBERT W. KRUEGER 
University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 
June 11, 1942 


T has been found that the visible absorption spectrum of 
certain crystals containing neodymium is dependent in 
a striking manner upon the polarization of the light passing 
through the crystal. During the last year and a half after 
we discovered the effect in crystals of neodymium chloride 
we have examined the absorption spectra, using polarized 
light, of neodymium nitrate, sulphate, and bromate, and 
have obtained a quantum mechanical explanation of the 
effect. 
The bromate spectrum has been so fruitful in giving a 
clue to the nature of the effect that we present in this pre- 
liminary note a photograph (Fig. 1) of a small section of it 


Fic. 1. Absorption of 
Nd(BrOs)3-9H2O0 near 5750A 
when polarized light is sent 
through the crystal perpendic- 
ular to optic axis. 





taken with the Hilger E1 spectrograph. Fortunately the 
crystal is uniaxial and has a known structure.! The salient 
feature is the group of five electronic lines spread over a 
region of 70A near 5750A which is produced by light passing 
through a crystal plate 0.5 mm thick, cut with the optic 
axis lying in the surface of the plate. The spectrum marked 
m is produced by light polarized with the electric vector 
parallel to the optic axis, and the other marked @ occurs 
when the electric vector is perpendicular to the axis. When 
light is sent along the optic axis, only the o spectrum is 
observed. The five lines are assumed to correspond to 
transitions from the lowest component of the ground level 
‘T9;2 of the neodymium ion, which is split by the crystal 
field, to components of an electrically split upper level. 
The levels of the free ion are characterized by values of 
L and J, the total orbital angular momentum, and total 
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angular momentum quantum numbers, respectively. In a 
weak crystal field the degeneracy for the free ion caused by 
the fact that states of different M values (projection of J 
on the singular axis of the crystal) have the same energy, 
is partially removed. This effect causes the eigenfunctions 
of the perturbed levels to be linear combinations of the 
unperturbed eigenfunctions of the free ion. We have calcu- 
lated in zero-order approximation, using perturbation and 
group theory methods, how the unperturbed functions mix 
to produce the perturbed ones, and have explained the 
observed polarizations as arising from the particular way in 
which this mixing occurs. It is found, for example, that the 
unperturbed functions characterized by the values +}, 
+5/2, +7/2 for M enter several perturbed states for 
J=9/2; in fact these values describe the ground state. 
Those characterized by M= +3 enter others. Transitions 
from a level of the first type to one of the second involve 
changes in M of AM=+1. Transitions involving AM=0 
are not present. According to electric dipole selection rules 
(which we can show operate here) lines corresponding to 
these transitions are polarized with the electric vector 
perpendicular to the singular direction of the crystal. On 
the other hand, transitions between levels of the first type 
involve changes corresponding to AM =0 as well as changes 
corresponding to AM = +1. Lines of this type may be pre- 
dominantly x lines, or they may be unpolarized. If each 
one of the six unperturbed eigenfunctions enters the level 
M(+}3, +3, +7/2) with equal coefficients, it turns out 
that the transition produces a predominantly x line. We 
have accounted in this way for the polarization of most of 
the lines in four groups throughout the visible region in the 
bromate spectrum. 

The complete work is described in a doctorate thesis 
written by one of us (R. W. K.) and is being prepared for 
journal publication. 


1L. Helmholz, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 61. 1544 (1939). 





On Perturbations Causing Apparent 
Convergence in the C, Spectrum 


L. Gerd AnD R. F. ScuMip 


Physical Institute, Royal Hungarian University for Technical and 
Economic Sciences, Budapest, Hungary 


January 15, 1942 


N the basis of the rotational analysis of some II—"Il 
Deslandres-d’Azambuja and tail bands of the C2 
molecule, carried to moderate rotational quantum numbers 
only, by Herzberg and Sutton! these authors assume a 
convergence limit about 35,900 cm™ above the lower ‘II 
state of Co. 

In this laboratory an extensive search has been started 
concerning perturbations in the C2 spectrum and well- 
exposed plates of the 'II—'II system disclose that (1) the 
bands could be followed up to rather high rotational quan- 
tum numbers, the involved upper 'II states being several 
thousand cm™ units higher in energy than 35,900 cm™ 
above the lower 'II state; and (2) while upper and lower 'Il 
states show numerous local perturbations, which bring in 
either both or sometimes only the one A-type doubling 
components (Herzberg and Sutton’s analysis ends at such 
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places), the upper 'II states are influenced by an extensive 
homogeneous perturbation also. It is this latter which 
causes the appearance of convergency. The rapid decrease 
of upper state rotational spacing towards higher v values is 
a general behavior in the perturbation area, if the perturb- 
ing state has the smaller rotational constants, and its nar- 
rower vibrational structure also causes decrements in the 
vibrational spacings of the perturbed state. Such phenom- 
ena and the usefulness of constructing [B’—B’’] curves 
in detecting perturbations of any kind has been pointed 
out by Schmid and Gerd.’ 

A detailed report of the perturbations in the C, spectrum 
will be given later. At this time it seems inadvisable to 
draw conclusions concerning dissociation possibilities of the 
C: molecule, especially not on the basis of any apparent 
“convergence limit.”’ 


1G. Herzberg and R. B. Sutton, Can. J. Research 18, 74 (1940). 
2 R. F. Schmid and L. Gerd, Ann. d. Physik 33, 70 (1938). 





Investigation of the X-Radiation from Te’! (125 
Days) by Critical Absorption and Fluorescence 


R. D. O'NEAL AND GERTRUD SCHARFF-GOLDHABER 
Department of Physics, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
June 25, 1942 


HE radioactive tellurium isotope Te" (125+5 days) 

has been investigated by Seaborg, Livingood, and 
Kennedy,! who found that the isotope emits a very com- 
plex radiation consisting of electrons and gamma-rays. 
They considered it probable that Te!! decays by K-electron 
capture to the stable Sb"™', but left the possibility open that 
the radiations are due to an isomeric transition in tellurium. 
We have now studied the radiations of this isotope in order 
to find out whether a characteristic x-radiation is emitted. 
For this purpose we have used the well-known critical 
absorption method as well as a new ‘‘fluorescence method.”’ 
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Fic. 1. The diagram shows the K x-ray lines of antimony and tel- 
lurium. The intensity of the Ka lines is put equal to one. The dashed 
lines indicate the position of the K-absorption edges of silver, cadmium, 
indium, tin, and antimony. 


The tellurium was separated chemically from a sample 
of antimony which had been bombarded with deuterons in 
the 60-inch cyclotron in Berkeley. The radiations from the 
aged tellurium deposit were detected with a thin walled 
glass Geiger counter and as absorbers we used thin foils of 
Ag, Cd, In, and Sn. Figure 1 shows the wave-lengths of the 
various K x-ray lines of 5:Sb and 52:Te and the K-absorption 
edges of the neighboring elements for Z = 47 — 50*. Figure 2 
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Fic. 2. The upper part of the figure shows the absorption curves of 
the total radiation from the tellurium sample for tin, indium, cadmium, 
and silver. The dashed line indicates the contribution of the hard 
gamma-ray, which was followed up for thicker samples (up to 1 g/cm*) 
of the four elements. In the lower part, the curves obtained after sub- 
traction of the gamma-ray background are plotted. 


shows the absorption curves obtained from the Te sample. 
The strong absorption in silver indicates that K radiation 
of antimony is present, but the absorption in cadmium 
appears to be stronger than might be expected, if no K 
radiation of tellurium were emitted in addition. 

We have therefore investigated the radiation further by 
a “fluorescence method,” which may prove more con- 
venient than the absorption method under certain condi- 
tions. For this experiment, the tellurium sample was 
mounted at a distance of about 5 cm from the counter and a 
lead wedge was interposed to shield the counter from the 
direct radiation. Secondary radiation emitted from thin 
metal foils under an average angle of 100° was recorded by 
the Geiger counter. The foils, which consisted of the ele- 
ments Ag, Cd, In, and Sn were of very nearly equal size 
and weight (~50 mg/cm?). In order to cut out soft elec- 
trons an aluminum foil of 21 mg/cm? was wrapped around 
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the counter. The data confirm the results of the absorption 
experiments. 


The data are: Ag, 290; Cd, 209; In, 160; Sn, 168. 
These figures represent counts above the background (212 counts/ 


min.) obtained without the secondary emitters. The errors amount to 
about 5 percent. 

In order to explain why cadmium shows critical absorp- 
tion for a considerable part of the radiation, one could as- 
sume that an isomeric transition in tellurium precedes 
the K-electron capture whereby an internally converted 
gamma-ray gives rise to the emission of tellurium K radia- 
tion. Therefore, we attempted to separate a Te daughter 
product by an isomeric separation, making use of the 
transformation from telluric into tellurous acid.! The pre- 
cipitate was inactive. A daughter product of a half-life 
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> 1 min.and < 1 year would probably have been detected’ 
If no isomeric transition takes place, the x-ray component 
harder than the Sb Ka line which we have observed may 
be explained in the-following way. The capture of the K 
electron by the Te nucleus and the internal conversion of 
the succeeding y-rays in the K shell may follow each other 
so closely that both K electrons may be missing simul- 
taneously in the antimony nuclei. This would lead to a 
shift of the Ka line towards shorter wave-lengths. 

Our thanks are due to Professor E. O. Lawrence and 
Dr. M. Kamen for the radioactive sample. 


1G. T. Seaborg, J. J. Livingood, and J. W. Kennedy, Phys. Rev. 57, 


363 (1940). 
2 A. H. Compton and S. K. Allison, X-Rays in Theory and Experiment 


(D. Van Nostrand, New York, 1936). 
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HE Editors of THE PuysiIcAL REVIEW 
would be aided in their task if the following 
items were used as a guide by all contributors. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Send manuscripts to J. W. Buchta, Depart- 
ment of Physics, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Papers must be in English, typewritten double 
spaced with wide margins on a durable white 
paper, preferably lettersize. The original copy, 
not the carbon, should be submitted. 

For general style, spellings, abbreviations and 
form, recent issues of this journal should be 
consulted. 


ABSTRACTS 


An abstract must accompany each article. It 
should be adequate as an index and as a summary. 
As an index it should give all subjects, major and 
minor, concerning which new information is pre- 
sented. As a summary it should give the con- 
clusions of the article and all numerical results of 
general interest. 


MATHEMATICAL EXPRESSIONS 
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letters and unusual symbols. 
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Should it be necessary to repeat a complicated ex- 
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range figures so that after reduction they will not 
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Line drawings must be made with India ink on 
white paper or tracing cloth. Coordinate paper is 
not desirable, but if used must be blue-lined and 
all coordinates to be reproduced drawn with 
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Drawings which cannot be used will be re- 
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white contrasts and are not suitable for re- 
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